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THE  following  Poems  will  be  found  to  indicate  a  mind  sad 
dened  by  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  Church  of  England, 
but  not  therefore  inclined  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome.  It 
appears  to  the  author,  indeed,  that  English  Divines  have  been 
uncharitable  in  their  language  towards  Rome,  and  that,  as 
Christians,  we  ought  to  seek  more  earnestly  than  we  do  a 
reunion  with  her ;  but  he  is  not  disposed  to  conceal  or  explain 
away  her  corruptions. 

With  Dissenters  of  another  character— that  is,  with  those 
who  have  renounced  Episcopacy,  and  do  not  use  the  three 
Creeds  in  their  public  ministrations — our  fellowship  would 
seem  to  have  been,  of  late,  more  intimate  than  charity  re 
quires.  It  should  surely  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  leading 
principles  of  these  last- mentioned  religionists  are  heretical; 
which  cannot  be  said  of  the  Roman  Communion. 

A  renewed  attention  to  the  "voices"  which  come  to  us 
through  the  traditions  of  the  "  Early  Church"  will  serve  to 
shew  in  what  light  we  should  regard  the  Romanist  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Ultra  -  Protestant  on  the  other.  Hence 
the  title  and  the  tone  of  the  following  compositions. 

Dec.  18,  1844. 


PRAYING  TOWARDS  THE  EAST. 


WHY  turn  we  to  the  east  in  prayer  ? 
Because  the  east  is  bright  and  fair ; 
Because,  when  Darkness,  dreadful  power, 
Ascends  into  his  highest  tower, 
And,  with  his  crown  of  terror  on, 
Surveys  the  nations  from  his  throne, 
As  if  into  his  hands  were  given 
A  monarch's  rule  o'er  earth  and  heaven, 
The  golden  shafts  which  pierce  his  breast 
Are  shot  from  the  triumphant  east. 


Why  turn  we  to  the  east  in  prayer  ? 
Because  the  home  of  joy  is  there ; 


When  wakes  from  thence  the  morning-breeze, 

The  low,  faint  twitter  in  the  trees 

Tells  that  the  bird  within  thy  bower 

Has  felt  the  magic  of  the  hour, 

Which  steals  into  his  innocent  breast, 

And  gently  stirs  him  in  his  nest ; 

And  soon  the  notes  of  joy  and  love 

Burst,  with  the  sun,  from  all  the  grove ; 

And  every  thing  looks  fresh  and  fair, 

As  if  the  spirits  of  the  air 

Had  broke  the  fasces  of  their  reign, 

And  night  would  never  come  again. 

in. 

Why  turn  we  to  the  east  in  prayer  ? 
Because  the  gentlest,  holiest  star 
That  ever  beam'd  upon  the  earth 
Found  in  the  east  its  place  of  birth. 
It  will  not  come  again,  that  ray  ; 
It  told  its  tale,  and  pass'd  away ! 
But  Christians  have  a  wondrous  art, 
A  power  of  vision  in  the  heart, 


Which  brings  again  before  the  eye 
The  miracles  of  days  gone  by ; 
And,  as  the  stain  of  crimson  light 
Falls  on  the  chancel's  hallow'd  floor, 
That  star  comes  back  upon  the  sight, 
Telling  its  tale  of  love  once  more. 

IV. 

Why  turn  we  to  the  east  in  prayer  ? 
Because  a  lion  makes  his  lair 
In  yon  lone  caverns  of  the  west  j1 
Monster  more  fell  than  e'er  imprest 
His  awful  footprints  on  the  shore 
Where  Babel's  walls,  in  ruin  hoar, 
Their  monitory  shadows  cast ; 
Or  sent  the  thunder  of  his  roar 
Along  Numidia's  startled  waste. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  when  we  pray, 
We  turn  from  western  skies  away, 

1  "  We  turn  to  the  east,"  says  St.  Jerome,  "  renouncing  him 
whose  dwelling  is  in  the  west— qui  in  occidente  est."  The  an 
cients  believed  that  Satan  had  not  only  a  personal  agency,  but  a 
local  habitation,  as  in  a  place  of  darkness. 


Where  all  things  fade  and  die,  to  feast 
Our  eyes  upon  the  joyous  east. 

V. 

Still  to  the  world  must  we  declare 
Why  to  the  east  we  turn  in  prayer  ? 
Know,  then,  that  what  its  sires  believed 
Is  still  by  child-like  faith  received  : 
Truth  evermore,  on  wings  sublime, 
Flies  upward  to  the  springs  of  time  ; 
And  'tis  a  weakness  and  a  dream 
To  seek  her  lower  down  the  stream. 
By  her  admonish' d,  still  we  pray, 
As  pray'd  our  sires  in  early  day, 
Sending  our  spirits,  with  our  eyes, 
Into  the  depth  of  eastern  skies. 


And  now  the  weary  quest  is  o'er, 
We  probe  the  mystery  no  more. 
If  restless  Curiosity 
Must  still  into  the  secret  pry, 


God  has  not  closed  his  house  of  prayer, 
Let  her,  like  Anna,  seek  it  there. 
Fasting  and  prayer,  by  night  and  day, 
The  films  of  earth  can  purge  away ; 
Silence  and  solitude  can  teach 
A  lore  that  language  cannot  reach  ; 
And  the  dim  ray  that,  struggling,  falls 
Within  the  chanjcel's  sacred  walls, 
Unlocks  more  surely  to  the  eyes 
The  depth  of  holy  mysteries, 
Than  splendours  pour'd  upon  the  sight 
Directly  from  the  fount  of  light. 
Seek,  then,  the  holy  place,  and  there 
Unearthly  voices  may  declare 
Why  to  the  east  we  turn  in  prayer. 


VII. 

Howbeit,  ere  yet  the  strain  depart, 
One  question  rises  from  the  heart, — 
Why  does  the  priesthood  of  to-day 
From  ancient  usage  turn  away, 


Looking  no  longer  to  the  source 
Whence  the  glad  light  begins  its  course, 
But  veering  round,  with  darken'd  eyes, 
To  that  sad  portion  of  the  skies 
Where  fields  with  chilling  dews  are  wet, 
And  nature  mourns  o'er  suns  that  set  ? 
Ah !  can  it  be  that  churches  feel 
The  blights  of  ruin  round  them  steal, 
And  bear,  like  leaves,  before  they  die, 
The  colours  of  mortality  ? 
This  dreary  fondness  for  the  west, 
Foretells  it  an  eternal  rest  ? 
This  adoration  of  the  night, 
Proclaims  it  that  our  ancient  light 
Is  fled,  and  Heaven  has  given  us  o'er 
To  sit  in  darkness  evermore  ? 


FLOWERS  ON  THE  ALTAR.1 

YE  frailest  of  all  earthly  things, 

Who  tranquilly  uprear 
Your  blossoms  where  angelic  wings 

Are  folded  up  in  fear, 
Yours  is  a  voice  and  balmy  breath 
That  may  not  feel  the  blight  of  death ; 
A  beauty,  that  must  ever  lie 
Hid  in  the  depths  of  memory. 

Ye  tell  us,  that  'tis  sweet  to  bring 

The  freshness  of  our  youth, 
And  lay  it,  like  a  flower  of  spring, 

Upon  the  lap  of  truth ! 

1  See  Bingham,  Antiq.  b.  viii.  c.  9,  3  ult.  St.  August.  De  Civ. 
Dei,  lib.  xxii.  c.  viii.  \  13.  "  Aliquid  de  altari  florum,  quod  occur- 
rit,  tulit,"  &c.  This  latter  quotation  shews  that  the  assertion  in 
the  Dublin  Review,  no.  xx.  p.  37,  that  "  before  the  twelfth  century 
flowers  were  not  suffered  on  altars,"  is  a  mistake. 


Ye  whisper,  that  our  little  day 
Of  life  is  fleeting  fast  away ; 
And  that  each  moment  bringeth  nigh 
The  shadows  of  eternity ! 

Sweet  daughters  of  a  lowly  race, 

A  lofty  place  ye  fill ; 
But  still  ye  keep  your  sylvan  grace, 

Your  modest  aspect  still ! 
So  we,  who  in  God's  temple  wait, 
Must  keep  our  hearts  in  low  estate, 
And  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord 
In  hands  that  tremble  at  His  word. 

In  holy  ground,  the  holiest  seat 
Your  innocence  has  found ; 
In  gratitude,  these  odours  sweet 

Diffusing  all  around. 
So  too  may  we,  in  trust  and  love, 
Repose  on  Him  who  rules  above, 
And  hourly  breathe  into  the  air 
The  incense  of  our  ceaseless  prayer. 


All  images  of  loveliest  things 

Ye  bid  before  us  rise  : 
The  season  glad  that  timely  brings 

Relief  to  earth  and  skies  ; 
The  babbling  brook,  that  tells  its  tale 
Down  in  the  solitary  vale  ; 
The  cottage,  where  the  jasmine  creeps, 
And  woodbine  at  the  window  peeps. 

Fair  as  the  west  when  slowly  faints 

The  lingering  summer  day, 
Amid  the  solemn  hymns  of  saints 

Ye  breathe  your  souls  away. 
E'en  so,  when  Death's  cold  dews  descend, 
True  Christian  spirits  meet  their  end, 
And  while  the  Church  is  praying  nigh, 
Spread  their  light  wings,  and  gently  die. 

Ye  customs  dear  of  ages  past ! 

And  are  your  honours  fled, 
Like  buds  that  in  the  wintry  blast 

Their  vernal  beauty  shed  ? 
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Rude  was  the  hand,  and  dark  the  hour, 
That  from  the  altar  pluck'd  the  flower,- 
Too  surely  ushering  in  the  day 
That  took  the  altar's  self  away. 

Primeval  truth  !  for  ever  fair 
As  when  thy  course  began, 

Thy  frame  unsullied  will  not  bear 
The  blighting  touch  of  man. 

The  simplest  usage  own'd  by  thee 

Partakes  of  thy  divinity ; 

And  rend  we  but  thy  garment's  hem, 

We  shake  thy  jewell'd  diadem. 


CHURCHES  BUILT  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  SHIP. 


I  SAW  a  ship  in  motion  :  on  her  prow 
A  throne  was  rear'd,  whereon  majestic  sate 
An  aged  potentate,  whose  eye  and  brow 
Bespoke  him  one  of  those  supremely  great 
Whose  inborn  vigour  foils  the  strokes  of  fate. 
The  crowns  of  earth  are  oft  in  fragments  riven, 
And  time's  chill  touch  their  splendour  can  abate ; 
But  his,  of  purer  origin,  was  given 
By  a  celestial  hand,  and  permanent  as  heaven. 

The  waves  around  that  ship  were  drear  and  dark, 
But  seem'd  becalm'd  by  some  superior  power ; 
And  there  she  floated,  scatheless  as  the  Ark 
When  long- estranged  skies  had  ceased  to  lower, 
And  gladly  dawn'd  the  fast- approaching  hour 
Of  perfect  rest,  on  that  Armenian  hill. 
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The  storm  sat  brooding  near,  prepared  to  shower 
Its  deadly  missiles ;  but  a  mightier  will 
Resistless  held  it  back,  and  forced  it  to  be  still. 

The  ship  moved  on,  and  in  her  lofty  shrouds 
Observant  eyes  angelic  shapes  might  see, 
Resembling  those  which  issued  from  the  clouds, 
Of  Jacob's  griefs  the  comforters  to  be, 
Treading  the  ladder  of  his  destiny. 
And  at  the  helm  the  form  mysterious  stood 
Of  HIM  who  taught  Judea's  dauntless  three 
To  brave  th'  Assyrian  in  his  angry  mood, 
And  walk  with  mien  unshaken  in  the  fiery  flood. 

As  closer  still  I  view'd  that  ship,  I  saw 
A  goodly  band  of  rowers  on  each  side, 
Well  skill'd  their  strokes  harmoniously  to  draw, 
Her  course  to  quicken  o'er  the  dimpling  tide. 
Yet  were  not  all  alike  prepared  t'  abide 
The  toil  incessant.     Some,  at  once  o'ercast, 
As  by  the  stroke  of  lightning,  sunk  and  died ; 
Some  blench'd  a  moment,  and  the  struggle  past ; 
And  some  their  vigour  held  unwavering  to  the  last. 
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That  bark  was  not  a  wanderer  on  the  sea 
Without  an  object.     In  the  distant  east 
A  streak  of  light  appear'd,  from  shadows  free, 
And  there  she  seem'd  to  seek  her  place  of  rest. 
Thither  the  sail  for  ever  turn'd  its  breast, 
Heaving  as  with  the  longings  of  desire  : 
For  there  the  dove  of  peace  has  made  her  nest ; 
And  there,  when  tempests  madden  in  their  ire, 
To  undisturb'd  repose  the  weary  waves  retire. 

Still  walks  that  ship  the  melancholy  main ; 
And  as  her  pinions  o'er  the  waters  steal, 
Our  hearts  would  know  her  fortunes — but  in  vain 
Angel  nor  man  that  secret  may  reveal. 
Five  thousand  years  are  vanish' d  since  her  keel 
First  held  communion  with  the  ocean-foam, 
And  still  does  time  the  wish'd-for  end  conceal, 
And  yet  she  faints  not — for  her  hour  will  come, 
And  she  will  reach  at  last  her  bright,  eternal  home ! 


LIGHTS  ON  THE  ALTAR. 


[Some  of  the  ideas  and  expressions  in  the  following  poem  are  taken 
from  the  well-known  letter  of  Pliny  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  describing 
the  conduct  and  religious  rites  of  the  ancient  Christians.] 


'Tis  two  hours  yet  to  break  of  day, 

The  mighty  heart  of  Rome  is  still, 
And  darkness  holds  her  solemn  sway 

From  Tiber  to  the  CoeHan  hill ; 
Yet  come,  and  thou  shalt  see  a  stirring  sight, 
E'en  in  this  drowsy  hour  and  dead  eclipse  of  night. 

See'st  thou  yon  dark,  mysterious  door  ? 

It  leads  to  caverns  under  ground ; 
Now  stoop,  and  let  thine  eyes  explore 
The  depths  of  that  abyss  profound. 
Thou  canst  not  pierce  the  gloom  :  yet  look  again, 
And  thou  shalt  see  within  the  shapes  of  living  men. 
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Faint  from  yon  altar  comes  the  light, 

By  subterranean  damps  opprest, 
Like  stars  that  struggle  through  the  night, 
When  broods  the  mist  on  ocean's  breast. 
But  see  where  forms  on  every  side  arise, 
Which  turn  upon  that  light  their  fix'd  adoring  eyes. 

No  place  is  this  for  woman's  feet, 

Its  frown  will  fright  the  young  and  fair ; 
Nor  this  the  hour  for  childhood  sweet 

To  breathe  the  chill  unwholesome  air ; 
Yet  female  forms  amid  the  crowd  are  seen, 
And  childhood  takes  its  part  with  firm  undaunted 
mien. 

And  lo !  where,  rising  o'er  the  rest, 

Yon  mitred  figure  meets  the  view, 
The  scars  upon  his  brow  imprest 

Speak  him  a  Christian  warrior  true ; 
And  well  those  calm,  confiding  eyes  declare 
That  soon,  perchance,  that  brow  the  martyr's  crown 
shall  wear. 
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And  now  the  prayer  ascends  on  high, 

In  danger's  hour  the  voice  of  joy, 
While  Rome,  with  all  her  legions  nigh, 
Sleeps,  and  can  work  them  no  annoy : 
E'en  in  the  shadow  of  her  jealous  wings, 
The  Christian  to  his  God  his  fearless  anthem  sings. 

To  God  the  Son — unwonted  sound ! 

And,  while  the  white-robed  priesthood  peal 
That  name  of  terror,  all  around 

The  powers  of  hell  its  influence  feel, 
And,  shuddering  in  their  weakness,  shrink  away, 
Like  night's  ill-omen'd  birds  before  the  morning 
ray. 

Now  comes,  more  truly  than  it  sped 

Of  old  along  the  startled  main, 
The  cry,  "  The  mighty  Pan  is  dead !" 

And,  trembling  for  their  ancient  reign, 
Saturn,  and  Vesta,  and  the  throned  Night, 
Confess  the  fatal  hour,  and  spread  their  wings  in 
flight. 
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Roll  on,  ye  Christian  anthems,  roll ! 

Ye  speak  of  triumphs  loftier  far 
Than  those  which  climb  the  Capitol 

When  refluent  ebbs  the  tide  of  war. 
Ye  dwell  to-day  within  these  sunken  walls ; 
But  where  a  few  hours  hence  ? — in  Rome's  imperial 
halls! 

As  winds  that  at  this  hour  are  bending 

Through  whispering  leaves  their  lowly  way, 
Soon  o'er  the  roaring  oaks  ascending, 
Shall  bow  the  forests  to  their  sway, 
So  Truth,  ere  long,  shall  free  her  cumber'd  wings, 
And  strike  amid  the  clouds  the  sceptred  thoughts  of 
kings. 

Fair  things  are  here :  the  prayer,  that  takes 

Its  upward  flight  from  lips  of  fire ; 
The  antiphonal  chant,  that  wakes 

An  image  of  the  heavenly  choir ; 
The  bishop's  warning  words,  the  altar  spread, 
The  mutual  kiss  of  peace1 — And  now  the  vision's  fled. 

1  See  Pliny,  ubi  sup. 
C 
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Fled,  and  for  aye — but  when  forgot  ? 

Its  trace  th*  innumerable  days 
From  Memory's  page  shall  never  blot. 

And  still,  in  its  eternal  praise, 
The  Church  at  noontide  hour  her  lamps  shall  light, 
As  when  her  martyrs  met  beneath  the  pall  of  night. 

Truth  has  a  temple  tall  and  fair 

Beside  the  backward  springs  of  time, 
Embosom'd  in  serenest  air, 

And  full  of  shapes  and  sounds  sublime, — 
From  pregnant  customs  of  the  outer  pale, 
To  doctrines  deep  and  dread  which  lie  within  the 
veil. 

Happy  the  pensive  souls  who  dwell 

For  ever  where  those  wonders  rise, 
Tuning  their  spirits  to  the  swell 
Of  those  celestial  harmonies  ! 
In  vain  for  them  a  thousand  sects  abound, — 
They  know  their  mother's  voice,  howe'er  subdued  the 
sound. 
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All  is  not  sin  that  Rome  has  done  : 
Nay,  who  by  token  sure  can  tell 
How  far  a  sister's  fault  has  gone, 

When  still  within  their  secret  cell 
The  loud  authoritative  thunders  sleep  ? 
Can  man  go  forth  alone  to  walk  the  troubled  deep  ? 

When  Heaven  from  Aaron's  breastplate  sends 

No  sign,  shall  Israel  draw  the  sword  ? 
Woe  to  the  Church  whose  curse  extends 

Beyond  the  warrant  of  her  Lord ! 
If  headlong  Rome  unholy  strife  begin, 
Can  we  retort  the  wrong,  and  not  partake  the  sin  ? 

Ah,  Rome !  full  many  a  fierce  attack 

Thy  rage  has  made,  our  heads  to  bow, 
And  fiercely  we  have  paid  thee  back  : 

But  we  at  least  are  wiser  now. 
We  think  that  thou  hast  err'd, — but  hate  shall  die 
Henceforth,  and  folly  cease  her  suicidal  cry. 

Shall  tapers  on  our  altars  burn 
E'en  in  the  sun's  meridian  rays  ? 
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Yea  :  and,  where'er  thy  footsteps  turn, 

So  ancient  lights  before  thee  blaze, 
We  with  thy  fates  will  link  ourselves  till  death, 
And  push  as  far  as  thou  the  ventures  of  our  faith. 

What  seek'st  thou,  sister  ?     Still  we  feed 

Our  flocks  by  th'  everlasting  wells ; 
Still  love  the  mountain-paths  that  lead 
To  cloistral  shades  and  silent  cells ; 
Still  keep  our  lonely  hour  in  holy  ground, 
And  fast,  and  vigil  keen,  and  prayer's  eternal  round. 

Still  hovers  o'er  our  loved  ones  fled 

In  Eden's  walks  our  pious  prayer ; 
Still  when  the  mystic  feast  is  spread, 

We  feel  our  risen  Saviour  there ; 
Still  bear  the  sacred  keys  which  Christ  has  given 
To  close  or  ope  at  will  the  golden  gates  of  heaven. 

O  Christian  soul !  when  on  thy  sight 
The  altar  pours  its  quivering  rays, 

Learn  thou  from  thence  to  scatter  light 

'Mid  fainting  friends  in  threatening  days, — 
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Diffusing  still  a  cheering  beam  around, 

As  did  those  lamps  of  old  in  caverns  under  ground. 

The  night  is  fleeting  fast  away ! 

Soon  shall  the  dawn  come  smiling  forth, 
When  thou  shalt  issue  into  day, 

And,  purged  from  every  stain  of  earth, 
Thy  soul  shall  reach  at  last  its  blest  abode, 
Where  burn  th'  eternal  lamps  before  the  throne  of  God. 

Move  on  meanwhile,  thou  living  light, 

And  spread  thy  beatific  streams, 
Till  monarchs  bend  before  thy  might, 

And  feed  their  greatness  at  thy  beams : 
Dank  mists  surround  thee  now,  and  wily  foes ; 
But  peace  awaits  thee  yet,  and  glory  in  the  close ! 


THE  FIRE  OF  THE  LAST  DAY. 


[The  doctrine  conveyed  in  the  following  lines,  it  will  be  at  once 
perceived,  is  not  the  Romish,  but  that  which  appears  so  often  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  fathers,  and,  as  it  agrees  with  Scripture  (1  Cor. 
iii.  12,  13),  has  never  been  condemned  by  our  own  or  any  other 
Church.] 


YE  councils  old,  ye  venerable  sires, 
Who  raise  o'er  ages  past  your  fronts  sublime, 
How  fallen  are  we,  who  light  our  failing  fires 
At  meteor  splendours  of  this  latter  time  ! 
These  dying  gleams  our  doting  gaze  absorb, 
While  Truth  unnoticed  rears  her  round,  unclouded  orb. 

A  mighty  hunter,  our  insensate  world 
Where  novelties  invite  expectant  flies  ; 
In  fancy's  eddying  gale  for  ever  hurl'd, 
And  borne  on  glittering  wings  of  many  dyes. 
But  Wisdom  still  a  settled  aspect  wears, 
Leans  on  th'  eternal  past,  and  dwells  with  hoary  hairs. 
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Canons  reversed,  and  customs  overthrown, 
And  sacramental  verities  decay'd, — 
Such  are  the  wrecks  in  Error's  pathway  strown. 
Oh,  triumphs  dearly  bought,  and  born  to  fade ! 
For  o'er  the  earth  a  rising  there  shall  be 
Of  all  that  bears  the  stamp  of  pure  antiquity. 

Dearer  to  faith  one  fragment  of  the  robe 
That  clothed  of  old  a  martyr's  wasted  limbs, 
Than  all  the  gaudy  fashions  of  the  globe 
Which  flutter  in  the  wind  as  folly  climbs ; 
And  grey  Tradition's  darken'd  portals  rise 
More  fair  than  gilded  halls  to  meditative  eyes. 

The  soul  that  soils  its  whiteness,  says  the  sage 
Of  modern  days,  how  deep  soe'er  its  stains, 
Once  touch'd  by  true  repentance,  is  a  page 
New  turn'd,  and  straight  its  purity  regains ; 
Not  purer  is  the  swan  that  on  the  stream 
In  virgin  plumage  glides  before  the  morning  beam. 

But  hark  !  throughout  th'  abyss  of  vanish'd  years 
Voices  of  stern  reproof  indignant  roll. 
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Mercy  is  free,  they  cry,  and  soft  as  tears 
Of  evening  dew  descends  upon  the  soul ; 
But  woe  to  them  who,  when  her  sign  is  given, 
That  instant  think  to  join  the  sun -clad  hosts  of 
heaven ! 

Not  so  returns  the  freshness  of  the  spring, 
And  the  baptismal  innocence,  of  life ; 
Not  so  the  spirit  folds  her  wounded  wing 
In  stillness  :  for  the  darkness  and  the  strife 
Of  sinful  days  leave  traces,  which  invade 
The  texture  of  the  soul,  and  long  its  beauty  shade. 

A  second  birth  is  given  us,  but  a  third 
Is  not  vouchsafed.     A  Christian,  when  he  falls, 
Mysteriously  provokes  th'  eternal  Word ; 
And  long  before  the  temple's  outward  walls 
His  feet  shall  faint  in  penance  and  in  pain 
Before  he  treads  at  ease  its  blessed  courts  again. 

The  gush  of  pure  beatitude,  the  flow 

Of  those  unruffled  rivers,  on  whose  banks 
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Flowers,  such  as  Eden  never  nurtured,  grow, 
And  trees  whose  fruit  is  life,  in  goodly  ranks, — 
To  these,  O  sin-encumber'd  soul !  at  last 
Thy  steps  may  reach,  but  not  till  many  a  pang  be 
past. 

Alms-deeds,  and  prayer,  and  vigils  told  in  tears, 
While  life  endures,  must  exercise  thy  strength ; 
And,  after  life,  the  salutary  years 
Of  disembodied  being ;  and,  at  length, 
When  earth  dissolves  upon  her  funeral  pyre, 
Thy  dross  shall  vanish  quite  in  floods  of  purging  fire. 

Happy,  if  thus  thy  spirit  can  repair 
Its  mortal  injuries ;  for  oft,  ere  death, 
The  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  the  air 
So  blight  with  their  contaminating  breath 
The  frame  of  man,  that,  once  reduced  to  dust, 
It  never  enters  more  the  mansions  of  the  just. 

Irreparably  infected,  never  more 
Can  it  erase  the  taint  in  life  begun, 
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Or,  clothed  in  renovated  splendour,  soar 
Beyond  the  golden  watch-tower  of  the  sun ; 
But,  withering  in  its  fiery  trial,  yields, 
As  in  the  lightning's  path  the  stubble  of  the  fields. 

O  life !  and  peace !  and  glory !  where  are  ye 
For  those  who  break  their  early  vows  of  love — 
Soiling  their  young  baptismal  purity, 
And  frighting  from  her  nest  the  mystic  Dove ! 
The  picture  grows  imperfect — and  the  eye 
Can  fix  its  lines  no  more,  as  in  the  days  gone  by. 

Pilgrim  of  earth,  whose  cheek  has  lost  the  hue 
Of  innocence,  and  virtue's  joy  serene, 
Our  praise  may  cheer  thy  way,  but  not  pursue 
Thy  steps  beyond  this  sublunary  scene. 
Hope  o'er  thy  tomb  suspends  her  flowery  wreath  ; 
But  who  shall  roll  away  the  shadows  of  thy  death  ? 

My  soul,  be  warn'd!   and  thou,  in  whom  the 

strain 
Has  gently  stirr'd  the  deeper  springs  of  thought, 
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Mayst  thou  for  evermore  thy  strength  retain, 
Through  every  change  of  being  safely  brought ; 
Stand  in  thy  lot  when  heaven  and  earth  expire, 
And  meet  like  sterling  gold  th'  embraces  of  the  fire ! 


THE  WHITE  ROBES  OF  BAPTISM. 

AH,  treacherous  world !  nor  joy  nor  rest 
Have  they  who  lean  upon  thy  breast ; 
Thy  face  in  ceaseless  smiles  is  drest, 

But  'tis  a  fleeting  show ; 
And  they  who  think  to  know  thee  best, 

May  guess,  but  never  know. 

Thy  sweetest  smile  is  dangerous  found  ; 
Thy  speech  is  soften'd  but  to  wound ; 
Ambiguous  as  the  mystic  sound 

That  stole,  in  ancient  time, 
O'er  old  Dodona's  shadowy  ground, 

Or  Delphi's  rock  sublime. 

Earth  has  no  light  to  read  thee  by, 
We  must  be  guided  from  on  high ; 


E'en  as  the  pilot  turns  his  eye, 

As  on  his  way  he  fares, 
Not  on  the  billows  murmuring  by, 

But  on  th'  eternal  stars. 

In  crowds  I  cannot  dwell,  nor  gaze 
Untroubled  on  thy  troubled  ways ; 
I  fly  where  Truth,  amid  the  rays 

Of  heaven,  her  temple  rears, 
Holding  sweet  converse  with  the  days 

Of  long-departed  years. 

Enraptured  there  I  take  my  stand, 
And  mark,  well-pleased,  on  every  hand, 
The  Gentile  tribes  from  land  to  land 

Transmitting  Gospel-light, 
A  wide-extended,  countless  band, 

Array'd  in  spotless  white. 

On,  on  they  go,  in  fixed  mood, 
And  empires  yield  that  long  have  stood 
Before  that  awful  multitude 
Submissively  inclined, 
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As  bend  the  monarchs  of  the  wood 
Before  the  rushing  wind. 

E'en  Rome,  empurpled  with  the  hue 
Of  noontide  glory,  never  knew 
Such  triumphs,  when  her  eagles  flew 

Victorious  far  and  wide, 
And  o'er  the  trembling  nations  threw 

The  shadow  of  their  pride. 

O  warriors,  clad  in  purest  white, 
And  glittering  in  the  morning  light, 
Ye  shew  like  angels  to  the  sight ! 

But  yet — ye  tread  on  earth  ! 
And  some  of  you  may  fall  ere  night, 

And  stain  your  kingly  birth. 

Some — yet  how  few! — the  radiant  host 
Shall  hardly  miss  its  numbers  lost, 
So  well  each  champion  at  his  post 

His  glorious  part  shall  play  ! 
Ah,  happy  if  the  self- same  boast 

Were  true  of  us  to-day ! 
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In  trembling  hands  to  battle  borne, 
Our  banner  is  the  foeman's  scorn, 
Of  half  its  ancient  splendour  shorn, 

While  terror  reigns  around, 
And  recreant  hearts  and  lips  foresworn 

Beneath  its  shade  are  found. 

O  vows  dissolved  in  empty  air ! 
O  fame  defaced  beyond  repair  • 
When  once  the  lily's  bosom  fair 

Is  darken' d  with  a  stain, 
What  eye  shall  ever  see  it  wear 

Its  virgin-robe  again  ? 

Dark  is  our  path,  as  Hope  were  dead ! — 
And  yet  doth  Hope  her  comfort  shed, 
Whispering,  that  England's  Church  shall  spread 

Her  arms  abroad  once  more, 
And  meekly  raise  her  crowned  head 

In  glory,  as  of  yore. 

Wouldst  thou  thy  robe  baptismal  wear 
For  ever  fresh,  for  ever  fair — 
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Cling  to  thy  mother's  side,  nor  dare 

To  act  a  craven  part ; 
She  asks  the  fulness  of  thy  prayer  — 

An  undivided  heart. 

The  world's  rewards  are  nothing  worth, 
No  joy  attends  her  boisterous  mirth ; 
Thy  mother's  breast  alone  on  earth 

Thy  soul  can  satisfy ; 
From  thence  we  issue  into  birth, 

And  there  in  peace  we  die. 


THE  SIGN  OF  THE  CROSS. 

SINGER  of  Judah,  sweetly  fell 

Thy  plaint  on  Zion's  hill ; 
Alas,  that  we  should  know  so  well 

Its  pensive  meaning  still ! — 
"  Foes  in  our  sanctuaries  roar ; 
Our  tokens  we  can  see  no  more."1 

Where  is  the  sign  observed  of  old 
Wherever  Christians  came, — 

More  dear  to  them  than  health,  or  gold, 
Or  household  joys,  or  fame  ? 

Once  boldly  traced  on  every  brow, 

Where  does  it  find  a  refuge  now  ? 

It  lingers  in  the  lonely  vales, 
Where  ruin'd  chancels  rear 

1  Ps.  Ixxiv.  4,  9. 
D 
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Their  ivied  gables,  whispering  tales 

Of  sacrilege  and  fear, 
And  teaching  those  who  wander  there 
How  man  destroys,  and  time  can  spare. 

When  crowds  withdraw  from  holy  ground, 

The  sermon  o'er,  its  name 
Is  utter'd  like  a  guilty  sound 

That  speaks  of  sin  and  shame, 
With  "  bated  breath,"  when  few  are  by, 
In  stillness  and  obscurity. 

How  changed  since  fiercest  powers  of  hell 

Before  it  shrunk  dismay'd, 
When  e'en  the  scoffing  infidel 

Reluctant  homage  paid, 
And,  tamed  in  danger's  hour,  imprest 
Its  hated  image  on  his  breast  I1 


1  It  was  told  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  that,  after  he  had  renounced 
Christianity,  he,  from  habit,  crossed  himself  when  suddenly  alarmed : 
T£>  crvfAfioXca  rov  XgitrTou  x<z.<riKo"/i{AKvizs  iauTov.  Sozomen,  lib.  v.  cap.  ii. 
p.  179.  Compare  Theodoret,  lib.  iii.  c.  iii.  p.  124. 
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My  country,  venture  not  too  far ! 

Thy  matchless  hosts  go  forth, 
And  crush  in  unresisted  war 

The  potsherds  of  the  earth ; 
But  not  e'en  thou  canst  do  to  death 
Th'  immortal  symbols  of  the  faith  ! 

Still  lingers  in  this  breast  of  thine 

A  band  of  warriors  tried, 
Whose  hearts  are  faithful  to  the  sign 

For  which  their  fathers  died. 
Thy  censure  visits  them  in  vain — 
To-morrow  they  will  rise  again  ! 

And  then  the  cross,  its  bondage  past, 
Shall  meet  us  everywhere, — 

By  crowded  mart,  or  trackless  waste, 
In  converse,  and  in  prayer ; 

Display'd,  as  in  the  days  gone  by, 

Wherever  Christians  live  or  die. 


TRINE  IMMERSION. 

WISE  were  our  fathers  :  in  the  viewless  air 
They  suffer'd  not  their  doctrines  to  abide, 
But  clothed  them  evermore  with  features  fair, 
That  all  the  world  might  read  them,  far  and  wide. 
Sense  to  the  soul  unstinted  aid  supplied, 
And  wisdom  dwelt  with  condescension  then, 
Reaching  by  simplest  ways  the  souls  of  simple  men, 

And  never,  in  those  days  of  light  and  grace, 
Did  souls  in  baptism  wash  their  sins  away, 
But  thrice  they  met  in  mystical  embrace 
The  consecrated  wave ;  and  thus  the  day 
That  first  equipp'd  them  for  their  heavenward  way 
Gave  them,  by  deed  symbolical,  to  see 
The  substance  of  all  truth — the  co-eternal  Three, 

The  source  of  light,  and  strength,  and  sanctity ! 
And  still,  as  ebbing  life  dissolved  away, 
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Whate'er  the  colour  of  their  destiny, 
The  self- same  truth,  returning  day  by  day, 
In  varied  shape  accompanied  their  way, — 
Now  floating  in  the  seraphs'  threefold  song,1 
And  now  ascending  fair  the  chancel- shafts  among.2 

O  wisdom  amply  justified !     The  bent 
Of  common  men  is  govern'd  by  their  eyes ; 
Thorny  to  them  the  paths  of  argument ; 
They  cannot  grasp  impassive  verities. 
Give  them  a  Church  who  thoughtfully  supplies 
Their  mental  wants  with  emblematic  deeds, 
And  writes  in  vocal  stone  the  language  of  her  creeds. 

What  have  we  gather'd  from  dismantled  walls, 
And  cold  rejection  of  extrinsic  aid  ? 
Where'er  we  turn,  the  tear  indignant  falls 
O'er  blemish'd  rites  and  discipline  decay 'd  : 
And  sternly  is  our  fatal  fault  repaid ; 
For  while  to  ancient  forms  we  scorn  to  bow, 
The  very  truth  itself  becomes  a  shadow  now. 

1  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  in  the  Te  Deum. 

2  Many  chancels  are  so  constructed  as  to  figure  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. 
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Yes,  thus  it  is !  for  thousands  in  this  land 
The  very  vitals  of  the  faith  are  fled ; 
Heretical  is  all  they  understand ; 
Schism  is  a  jest,  and  sacraments  are  dead ; 
Time-honour'd  creeds  are  in  their  hearing  read, 
But  'tis  an  unknown  tongue.     What  hope  remains  ? 
They  know  no  leader's  voice,  and  will  not  hear  the 
reins.1 

Well  may  the  spirit  sink ! — yet  none  the  less 
Persist  we  with  a  scoffing  world  to  strive. 
Our  God,  who  wakes  to  sudden  fruitfulness 
The  barren  womb,  and  bids  the  desert  live, 
Will  e'en  to  us  a  lingering  remnant  give, 
Whose  fruit  shall  rise  to  cheer  another  age, 
When  we  who  sow'd  the  seed  have  closed  our  pil 
grimage. 

1  "  Neque  audit  currus  habenas." 


MILK  AND  HONEY  GIVEN  TO  INFANTS  IN 
BAPTISM. 

[See  Tertull.  De  Cor.  Militis,  c.  iii.] 

SWEETNESS  and  strength  are  in  thy  breasts,  my 

mother ! 

Vainly  they  call  me  from  thy  side  away ; 
I  cannot  be  the  nursling  of  another, 
So  loves  my  soul  thy  soft,  maternal  sway. 
The  bees  that  rove  o'er  Enna's  flowery  vale, 
Or  Hybla,  or  Hymettus,  do  not  bear 
A  treasure  sweet  as  thine,  as  home  they  sail 
With  spoil- encumber' d  wings  upon  the  evening  air. 

Let  fortune  flow  as  an  abounding  river, 
Or  pleasure  woo  me  with  her  sparkling  wine, 
Tis  bootless  all! — with  thee  I  dwell  for  ever, 
Enamour'd  of  thy  countenance  divine. 
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And  now  no  more  the  gushing  fount  can  please 
Of  Arethuse ;  and  Achelous  lies 
An  uninviting  stream,  surpass'd  by  these 
With  which  thy  nursing  love  my  infancy  supplies. 

Rise,  Palestina! — not,  as  now,  degraded 
By  long  oppression's  melancholy  blight, 
But  with  unblemish'd  robe,  and  crown  unfaded, 
As  Moses  saw  thy  form  from  Pisgah's  height. 
What  has  been,  shall  be  !  and  again  the  race 
Of  Anak,  overtaken  in  their  crimes, 
Shall  leave  thy  fields  for  gods  a  dwelling-place, 
And  shedding  milk  and  honey  as  in  ancient  times. 

Happy,  to  know  that  centuries  of  sadness 
Shall  terminate  at  last  in  sure  relief. 
My  country  !  thou  no  promise  hast  that  gladness 
Shall  come  to  close  thy  long  eclipse  of  grief ! 
Once  did  thy  polish'd  temples  meet  our  eyes, 
Fair  as  the  fruits  that  cluster'd  o'er  the  stream 
Of  Eshcol,  or  the  tapering  palms  that  rise 
Where  Jordan  glittering  winds  beneath  the  solar 
beam. 
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But  now  'tis  so  no  more  :  the  veil  of  sorrow 
Descends  upon  thine  altars,  and  thy  brood 
Of  recreant  sons,  degenerating,  borrow 
From  foreign  soils  a  miserable  food. 
And  they  who  from  thy  brow  would  roll  away 
The  foul  reproach — exalted  minds  and  pure — 
Fed  with  the  bread  of  tears,  from  day  to  day 
The  scoffs  of  thoughtless  men  illustriously  endure. 

Ah,  well  for  thee  that  such  there  are  remaining 
Who  to  their  lofty  lineage  still  are  true, 
The  savour  of  that  mystic  food  retaining 
Which  touch'd  their  infant  lips  with  holy  dew ! 
Thy  foes  may  seek  thy  life,  but  cannot  harm 
While  these  survive — thy  righteous  ten !  whose 

prayer, 

When  wrath  is  near,  shall  stay  th'  Almighty  arm, 
And  hold  the  fiery  sword  suspended  in  mid  air. 


NATALITIA,  OR  BIRTH-DAYS  OF  MARTYRS. 


[The  following  poem  is  taken,  as  to  many  of  the  thoughts  and 
expressions,  from  St.  Chrysostom,  De  Droside.  Drosis  was  a  youthful 
Christian  virgin,  who  suffered  martyrdom  by  fire  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  century.] 


DROSIS. 

I  HAD  a  dream — a  wondrous  dream ! 
Methought,  by  swift  O  rentes'  stream 

At  break  of  day  I  stood, 
Where  Antioch,  rising  o'er  the  tide, 
Survey'd,  with  downward  glance  of  pride, 

Her  image  in  the  flood. 

Far  to  the  left  arose  the  brow 
Of  Taurus,  crimson  with  the  glow 

And  blush  of  morning  light ; 
And  Lebanon,  his  front  serene 
Advancing,  closed  the  pensive  scene 

In  grandeur,  on  the  right. 
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It  is  a  martyr's  natal  day ! 

And  many  a  Christian  takes  his  way 

Along  the  river- side, 
To  where,  the  vaulted  crypt  beneath, 
His  brethren,  sleeping  calm  in  death, 

Their  Master's  call  abide. 

Dear  are  those  dwellings  every  one ! — 
Those  narrow  dwellings,  where  the  sun 

Is  veil'd  in  starless  night. 
But  one  alone  they  seek  to-day ; 
And,  lo,  as  round  its  verge  they  pray, 

It  seems  to  beam  with  light ! 

Ye  stars  that  watch  around  our  earth, 
Splendours  there  are  of  purer  birth 

Than  aught  that  ye  can  give ; 
Which  in  the  children  of  the  faith 
For  ever  shine,  and  e'en  in  death 

Triumphantly  survive. 

Such  is  the  light  that  breaks  the  gloom, 
O  Drosis  !  of  thy  early  tomb. 
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And  now  the  Church  is  come 
T'  attest  thy  triumph  o'er  thy  foes, 
There,  where  thy  martyr'd  limbs  repose 

In  their  secluded  home. 

The  crowds  are  met, — and  all  around 
Trembles  with  joy  the  holy  ground ; 

And,  from  the  chancel-rail 
To  where  the  cloistral  arches  rise, 
Unnumber'd  faces  meet  our  eyes 

With  recent  vigil  pale.1 

And  now,  with  calm  uplifted  hands, 
Majestic  at  the  altar  stands 

The  servant  of  the  Lord, 
And  instantly,  from  side  to  side, 
The  spacious  temple's  circuit  wide 

Is  silent  at  his  word. 

The  world  has  had  its  pleasure — and  the  frame 
Of  Drosis,  for  a  season,  sleeps  in  dust ; 

1  See  St.  Chrysostom,  De  Droside. 
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Her  soul,  ascending  like  the  living  flame, 
Has  mingled  with  the  spirits  of  the  just. 

This  is  not  death,  O  Christians,  but  a  birth 
To  clearer  sight,  and  more  substantial  things, 

Which  shames  the  poor  distinctions  of  the  earth, 
And  casts  a  shadow  on  the  pomp  of  kings. 

And  hence  we  meet  to-day ;  and  oft  again, 
In  after- years,  we  trust  the  Church  shall  come 

To  hail  our  sister's  upward  flight  from  pain 
Into  the  joys  of  her  eternal  home. 


The  soul  is  an  imperishable  gem  ! 

The  limbs  of  martyrs  in  the  dust  may  lie, 
But  dissolution  is  not  made  for  them  — 

They  change  their  dwelling,  and  but  seem  to  die. 

What  do  they  when  they  leave  our  mortal  view, 
But  pass  from  earth  a  fairer  form  to  wear, 

And  vanish,  like  the  sparkles  of  the  dew, 
Into  the  wider  chambers  of  the  air  ? 
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Pleasant  it  is  to  render  year  by  year 
Our  tribute  to  their  honour'd  memories 

Here,  where  e'en  things  inanimate  appear 
To  lend  the  laggard  spirit  wings  to  rise. 

The  turmoil  of  the  city  comes  not  nigh 

To  mar  the  movement  of  our  thoughts  sublime ; 

The  arrowy  river,  as  it  murmurs  by, 
Records  th'  irrevocable  flight  of  time. 

The  crimson  light  through  storied  windows  shed, 
The  flowers  that  o'er  the  shrine  their  buds  unclose, 

The  dim  recesses  where  the  sainted  dead 

In  silence  from  the  wrongs  of  earth  repose, — 

These  all  are  full  of  voices,  and  give  forth 
A  sweet  mysterious  music,  heard  no  more 

By  those  who  walk  the  crowded  ways  of  earth, 
And  love  the  busy  world's  eternal  roar. 

Not  into  dim  oblivion's  mass  shall  melt 

Our  sister's  form — but  comes  this  day  restored 
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Distinctly,  as  when  here  she  meekly  knelt, 
And  saw  with  fixed  eye  her  bleeding  Lord. 

The  coarseness  of  the  world  had  never  stain'd 
Her  spotless  purity ;  and  fix'd  and  sure 

Her  sweet  baptismal  innocence  remain'd — 
A  snowy  page,  unalterably  pure  ! 

And  therefore,  in  the  peaceful  realms  above, 
A  crown  conspicuous  glitters  on  her  brows, 

And  she  is  happy,  walking  in  the  love 
And  smile  serene  of  her  celestial  Spouse. 

Virgin  and  martyr !  honour'd  names  and  sweet ! 

Fairly  ye  shew  o'er  youthful  heads  combined, 
As  when  in  Eden's  yet  untainted  seat 

The  lily  and  the  rose  their  buds  entwined. 

Ye  saw  the  end  of  the  undaunted  maid, 

O  friends  ! — and  know,  that  on  the  naming  pyre 

Her  form,  as  on  a  couch  of  down,  she  laid, 
And  dallied  with  the  fierceness  of  the  fire. 
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Not  more  serenely,  when  the  summer  gave 
From  lurid  skies  th'  intolerable  beam, 

She  turn'd,  at  evening  hour,  her  limbs  to  lave 
In  the  cool  bosom  of  the  lucid  stream.1 

Impassive  is  the  frame  that  greatly  dares, 
And  walks  defended  as  with  plates  of  steel : 

The  soul  victorious,  breaking  from  its  bars, 
Forbids  the  feeble  flesh  its  woes  to  feel. 

So  was  it  with  our  sister :  she  was  not, 
E'en  then,  of  us,  nor  had  she  mortal  eyes, 

But  saw,  beyond  this  cloud-encircled  spot, 
Her  destined  place  in  the  expectant  skies. 

Beyond  the  planets  and  their  golden  paths 

She  dwells  ;  but  still,  though  in  the  brightest  roll 

Of  martyr'd  worthies,  not  as  yet  she  bathes 
In  beatific  light  her  sainted  soul. 

There  is  a  ladder,  which  ascends  the  sky 
By  mystic  and  innumerable  rounds, 

1  See  St.  Chrysostom,  ubi  sup. 
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Partly  in  sight,  and  partly  lost  on  high, 

Beyond  our  keenest  vision's  utmost  bounds. 

Upward,  on  those  invisible  degrees, 

Mount  evermore  the  spirits  of  the  blest ; 

And  hence  before  the  shrine  we  bend  our  knees, 
That  quickly  they  may  reach  their  perfect  rest 

Their  perfect  rest  within  the  dark  excess 
Of  glory,  where  the  seraphs  burn  and  soar, 

Drinking  unutterable  happiness, 

And  pleasure  that  endures  for  evermore. 

How  full  of  solemn  contraries,  O  man, 
Is  thy  mysterious  being,  view'd  aright : 

Now  a  crush'd  worm,  so  circumscribed  thy  span, 
And  now  the  eagles  cannot  reach  thy  flight ! 

re  children  of  the  Church,  whose  bright  array 

Blends  every  class  from  infancy  to  age, 
Learn  ye,  that  life  is  not  a  downward  way, 
But  a  prolong' d  ascent  from  stage  to  stage. 
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The  Christian  life  is  such ;  for  He  is  great 

Who  dwells  in  the  baptised ;  and  hence  they  bend 

Their  footsteps  from  the  regions  of  defeat, 

And  their  own  strength  illustriously  transcend. 

And  she — but  'tis  enough  :  among  the  tombs 

The  sound  of  panegyric  dies  away. 
Happy  if  each  of  us  his  task  resumes, 

Wiser  for  what  his  ears  have  heard  to-day  ! 


STANDING  IN  PRAYER. 


"Die  Dominico  ....  nefas  ducimus  ....  de  geniculia  adorare. 
Eadem  immunitate  a  die  PaschsB  in  Pentecosten  usque  gaudemus." 

Tertull.  De  Cor.  Militis,  c.  iii. 


IT  was  an  awful  custom !  and  the  rude 
Unthinking  world  before  that  attitude 
Stood  solemnly  rebuked.     The  total  frame 
Drawn  upward,  and  ascending,  like  the  flame, 
In  eye,  and  hand,  and  beating  heart,  became 
A  thing  which  drew  from  saints  th'  exulting  tear, 
And  shook  the  rulers  of  the  earth  with  fear ; 
For  power,  as  yet,  repell'd  from  her  abode 
The  growing  armies  of  the  living  God, 
And  stood  enveloped  in  her  purple  pride, 
Impatient  of  the  truth,  although  she  eyed 
With  jealous  look  the  rising  of  the  tide. 


I  see,  e'en  now,  those  sires  of  ancient  time 
Raise  their  calm  fronts  in  constancy  sublime : 
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While  persecution  raves  their  altars  round, 
They  cannot  feel,  they  cannot  hear,  the  sound. 
Their  souls  have  vanish'd  upward  with  their  prayer, 
And  move  in  regions  of  serener  air, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  terror  and  of  care  : 
Where  went  their  Lord  on  His  ascension-day, 
Upon  the  clouds  uplifted, —  there  are  they  ! 
What  now  to  them  are  the  terrestrial  storms 
That  round  them  congregate  ?     Survey  their  forms. 
Who  can  those  fix'd,  unbending  bodies  view. 
Nor  see  the  vigorous  spirit  shining  through  ? 
The  temple's  self,  which  tranquilly  uprears 
Its  columns  'mid  the  restless  tide  of  years, 
Shall  falter,  and  be  scatter'd  on  the  breeze, 
Ere  weakness  win  one  coward  sigh  from  these ! 

I  said  it  was  a  custom  then  to  pray 
Upstanding  on  the  Saviour's  blessed  day ; 
But  that,  with  other  usages  that  graced 
Those  early  times,  has  long  since  run  to  waste. 
Howbeit,  it  speaks  to  us — and  sound  and  stern 
The  lessons  which  from  thence  our  souls  may  learn  :— 
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Stern,  and,  for  that,  more  fitted  for  an  age 
Which  seeks,  like  Lot,  a  flowery  heritage ; 
Rather  than,  with  the  faithful,  turn  its  eyes 
To  where  the  loftier  path  of  virtue  lies, 
'Neath  the  keen  air  of  less  indulgent  skies. 

What  shew'd  our  fathers'  custom  ? — That  they  knew 
The  solemn  creed  for  which  they  strove  was  true, — 
A  founded  fact ;  not  rudely  to  be  hurl'd 
In  loud  dispute  about  a  thoughtless  world, 

if  man's  faith  were  valueless,  till  sent 
Through  the  rough  ways  of  human  argument ; 
Jut  meekly  with  the  heart  to  be  believed, 
is  that  which  from  the  first  had  been  received, 
aid  hence  their  honest  eyesight  could  not  see 
That  lavish  praise  was  Christian  charity. 
They  thought  that  unbelief  could  not  be  good ; 
And,  acting  what  they  thought,  they  boldly  stood 
On  truth's  behalf,  against  the  multitude. 

What  did  that  custom  farther  teach  ? — That  man 
Is  bound  to  do  good  works,  because  he  can ; 
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That  unenfeebled  knees,  and  sinews  strung 
To  labour,  are  more  healthy  than  a  tongue 
Which  runs  before  the  feelings  in  a  round 
Of  saintly  speech,  too  free  to  be  profound. 
Go,  if  thou  wilt,  within  the  secret  place 
Of  thine  own  heart,  and  accurately  trace 
The  living  creatures,  formidable  or  fair, 
That  move  therein ;  but  dwell  not  always  there, 
Warn'd  by  the  fate  of  him  who  view'd  for  ever 
His  features  in  the  clearness  of  the  river. 
Stand,  and  look  outward ;  for  salvation  lies 
In  action  and  in  tried  realities, 
Not  in  sweet  thoughts  and  meditative  eyes. 

Again,  what  learn  we  thence  ?— That  gesture  smooth 

And  melting  accents  may  not  hope  to  soothe 

The  fiery  crest  of  rampant  Heresy, 

And  make  him  close  his  ever- watchful  eye. 

A  Christian's  hate,  aggressive  and  extreme, 

And  honest  as  the  sun's  unclouded  beam, 

Affronts  the  dreaded  monster  in  his  den, 

And  stands  erect  before  the  eyes  of  men. 
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Yea,  hate !     Thou  smiling  world,  thy  soul  is  stirr'd 

Within  thee  at  the  breathing  of  that  word. 

For  thee,  thy  velvet  steps  as  softly  glide 

Where  lewdness  reels,  as  where  the  gods  reside ; 

Nor  wouldst  thou  have  one  jarring  sound  break  in 

To  dash  the  dreams  and  noontide  sleep  of  sin. 

In  hands,  and  feet,  and  tongue, — from  all  above 

To  all  below, — thou  art  compact  of  love ; 

Nor  can  thy  guileless  lips  articulate 

A  phrase  that  holds  so  vile  a  word  as  '  hate.' 

But  seest  thou  not  that  courage  is  made  void 

For  ever,  and  consistency  destroyed, 

And  shadowy  truth  become  an  empty  name, 

If  every  sect  our  fellowship  may  claim  ? 

If  Wesley  unrebuked  his  vows  may  break,1 

And  the  grave  office  of  the  priesthood  make 

A  common  pipe  for  fools  to  play  upon, 

What  harm  have  Ebion  and  Cerinthus  done  ? 

Much-wrong'd  Socinus !  Owen,  injured  name ! 


i  i.e.  his  ordination-vows,  which,  to  tender  consciences,  would 
seem  very  adverse  to  field-preaching,  presbyterian  ordination,  and 
other  practices  in  which  that  heresiarch  indulged. 
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Shake  from  your  spotless  brows  the  brand  of  shame 

For  we  recall  our  sentence,  and  respect 

In  you  the  grandeur  of  the  intellect, 

The  might  of  mental  freedom,  which  disdains 

The  name  of  bondage  and  the  sound  of  chains. 

Once  more  interrogate  my  vision  fair, 
Those  ancients  in  their  attitude  of  prayer ; 
But  be  it  done  with  caution,  for  we  find 
That  visions  fair  are  treacherous  by  kind. 
When  sleep  subdues  our  eyelids,  oftentimes 
A  beauteous  phantom  to  our  pillow  climbs, 
Breathes  on  our  slumbers,  and  our  fancy  leads 
To  halls  enchanted,  or  to  flowery  meads. 
The  forms  revive  of  long-departed  joys ; 
And  memory,  like  a  child  among  its  toys,* 
Smiles  at  her  new  dominion's  boundless  range, 
As  if  its  shadowy  lines  could  never  change. 
But  lo !  as  we  survey  the  scene,  its  face 
Begins  to  lose  a  portion  of  its  grace  : 
We  look  again  more  closely,  and  our  eyes 
From  fairest  things  see  frightful  shapes  arise. 
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Anon,  the  picture,  spoil'd  of  all  its  charms, 
Infects  the  beating  heart  with  loud  alarms ; 
We  loathe  those  looks,  no  longer  what  they  were, 
And,  starting  into  motion,  wake  in  fear. 
And  now  interrogate  my  vision  fair, 
That  awful  attitude  of  ancient  prayer. 
What  is  its  answer  ?     Tells  it  not  that  they 
Who  chose  the  Sunday  in  that  guise  to  pray 
Were  mindful  of  what  happen'd  on  that  day  ? 
Doubtless  those  limbs  erect  and  upward  eyes 
Figured  their  Master's  transit  to  the  skies, 
And  easy  triumph  o'er  the  powers  of  gloom, 
Who  strove  to  bar  the  portals  of  the  tomb. 
Doubtless  that  posture  spoke  their  firm  belief 
That — though  this  evanescent  life  be  brief, 
And  fragile  as  the  flower  that  hangs  its  head 
Above  the  rushing  torrent's  roaring  bed — 
The  day  will  come  when  man,  with  joyous  cheer 
Of  hymns  angelic  pealing  on  his  ear, 
Shall  burst  the  bondage  of  the  sepulchre, 
And,  shaking  from  his  chainless  feet  the  dust, 
Spring  upward  to  the  mansions  of  the  just. 
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So  much  their  deed  express'd ;  but  we  forget 
That  they  believed  in  something  farther  yet. 
The  Christian's  body,  which  they  knew  would  rise, 
Was  not  like  other  bodies  in  their  eyes. 
All  men,  indeed,  shall  break  the  bands  of  earth 
At  last ;  but  Christians  are  of  loftier  birth — 
Creatures  elect — and  in  their  flesh  resides 
A  seed  which  e'en  in  death  unharm'd  abides ; 
And  in  the  resurrection's  awful  hour, 
Unfolding  fair,  shall  prove  a  plant  of  power, 
With  scents  ethereal  breathing  from  its  flower. 
What  seed  ?     What  new  creation  ?     Simply  that 
Which  the  baptismal  dews  communicate. 
And  thus,  by  an  occult,  mysterious  bond, 
The  font's  glad  mirror  and  the  grave  respond. 
The  cross,  upon  the  infant's  brow  impress'd, 
Casts  a  pale  splendour  on  his  final  rest. 
But  this  is  not  your  creed,  ye  souls  sublime, 
Who  love  beyond  your  fathers'  scope  to  climb. 
The  sleep  of  death  is  no  such  mystic  thing 
In  your  esteem ;  and  the  baptismal  spring 
Is  common  water  with  a  barren  face, 
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A  sign  divorced  from  its  essential  grace. 
Errors  of  serious  stamp  I  which  ye  pretend, 
By  a  vain  boast  of  freedom,  to  defend. 
But,  oh,  beware  !     The  man  is  rashly  bold 
Who  dares  a  self-supporting  creed  to  hold, 
Unratified  by  them  who  lived  of  old. 

Said  I  not  truly  that  my  vision  fair 

Might  unexpected  consequences  bear, 

And  bring  a  secret  lesson  in  its  train, 

Charged  with  sharp  warning  and  corrective  pain  ? 

And  now  the  verse  is  ended ;  and  it  goes 

Lightly,  as  leaves  that  venturous  childhood  throws 

Upon  the  surface  of  a  mighty  river, 

Into  the  eddying  world.     Protect  it  ever, 

Angel  benign !  who,  from  my  tenderest  years, 

Hast  been  the  guardian  of  my  hopes  and  fears. 

The  world  grows  troubled  round  me ;  and  the  spires 

Of  holiest  places  redden  with  the  fires 

Of  discord ;  and,  if  aught  should  cast  them  down, 

Madmen  again  may  rule,  and  murder  stain  the  crown. 


Who  can  behold  such  scorning  of  the  laws 

Of  God,  nor  steal  away,  as  one  who  draws 

The  curtains  of  a  death-bed  ?     Lean,  my  soul, 

On  HIM  who  listens  when  the  thunders  roll, 

And  makes  them  with  a  word  submiss  to  His  control. 


BISHOPS  PREACHING  FROM  THE  STEPS  OF 
THE  ALTAR. 


THE  stream  that  in  its  progress  makes 
A  beauteous  chain  of  many  lakes, — 
Now  stretching  out  a  liquid  plain, 
Now  narrowing  to  a  stream  again, 
Anon  once  more  in  sheeted  splendour  roll'd, 
So  that  the  stedfast  hills  and  woods  behold 

Their  image  in  its  placid  face, — 
What  does  it,  but  to  pensive  eyes  unfold 
An  emblem  of  the  path  of  grace  ? 

Religion  falls  from  her  estate 
Without  her  own  episcopate  : 
Where  beams  the  mitre,  there  the  tide 
Of  heavenly  influence  is  supplied 
Facile  and  full ;  and  the  abounding  river 
In  that  exclusive  line  will  flow  for  ever, 
Gather'd  in  receptacles  pure, 
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Or  shed  in  shining  links,  which  none  may  sever 
While  Heaven's  eternal  laws  endure. 

Hence  when  my  feeble  thoughts  I  raise 
To  those  who  stood  in  ancient  days 
Upon  the  altar-steps,  and  pour'd 
In  willing  ears  th'  engrafted  word, 
The  time,  the  persons,  and  the  place  impress 
My  spirit  with  a  soothing  happiness, 
Solemn  and  still.     O  Lord,  restore 
To  earth,  in  these  the  days  of  her  distress, 
Those  soul-inspiring  scenes  once  more  ! 

Peace  from  our  altar's  face  is  fled ! 

And  voices  that  were  wont  to  spread 

From  thence,  in  tones  assured  and  high, 

Are  wavering  in  uncertainty  : 
But  save  us  from  the  sin  of  those  who  mourn 
As  if  those  days  could  never  more  return. 

Let  not  the  light  of  vanish'd  years, 
Amid  our  daily  strifes,  be  overborne, 

Or  hope,  amid  our  gushing  tears  ! 
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Dream  I  ?  or  do  I  hear  the  calls 
Of  Wisdom,  from  the  studious  halls 
And  cloisters,  where  the  locks  of  youth 
Grow  brighter  in  the  rays  of  truth  ? 
I  do  not  dream ;  the  winged  sound  is  riding 
Upon  the  wind,  and,  in  its  course,  dividing 
With  busy  thoughts  the  general  breast, 
While  o'er  the  labouring  Church  a  change  is  gliding 
Which  shall  afflict  her  into  rest. 


INSCRIPTIONS  ON  THE  WALLS  OF  ANCIENT 
CHURCHES. 


"  Comely  and  pertinent  inscriptions  were  displayed  on  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  churches  ;  some  from  Scripture,  some  of  human  com 
position."— Bingham,  Antiq.  b.  viii.  c.  8,  \  3. 


SWEET  village -church  !  some  relics  fair 
Are  left  thee,  but  thy  walls  are  bare ! 
The  mottos  grave,  the  texts  sublime, 
That  graced  them  in  the  olden  time, 

Are  vanish'd  quite  away  ; 
Or  if  aught  still  attract  the  eye, 
It  speaks  of  human  vanity, — 
Unmeasured  praise  where  praise  should  cease, 
O'er  Christian  tombs  the  gods  of  Greece, 

Or  spoils  of  battle-fray  ! 

Not  one  of  all  thy  scrolls  remain  ! 
And  who  shall  call  them  back  again  ? 
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With  them,  perchance,  has  pass'd  from  earth 
The  feeling  pure  that  gave  them  birth : 

The  rudest  hands  that  live 
May  crush  to  earth  the  opening  rose, 
And  soil  the  blush  its  leaves  disclose ; 
But  HE  alone,  who  made,  has  power 
To  raise  again  the  drooping  flower, 

And  bid  its  bloom  revive. 

Of  old,  retiring  from  the  din 
And  weariness  of  strife  and  sin, 
Our  fathers  sat  those  scrolls  beneath, 
And  heard  them  speak  of  vanquish'd  death, 

And  grief  for  ever  fled. 
The  traveller,  who  toils  all  day 
Beneath  the  summer's  scorching  ray, 
Sees  not  with  more  unfeign'd  delight 
The  milder  glories  of  the  night 

Steal  out  above  his  head. 

Sweet  village-church  !  the  birds  on  high 
Caressingly  around  thee  fly ; 
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And  when  the  rays  at  evening  hour 
Shine  softly  on  thine  ancient  tower, 

And  steal  thy  walls  along, 
Thou  art  no  more  a  thing  of  earth  ; 
Thy  soul  of  holiness  looks  forth 
In  consecrated  beauty  then, 
As  if  the  sinful  hands  of  men 

Had  never  done  thee  wrong. 

Minds  are  there  that  are  ever  free — 
Idolaters  of  liberty : 
All  veils  of  mystery,  which  delay 
Their  onset  keen,  they  tear  away ; 

Their  faith  is  all  their  own  : 
Too  soaring  in  their  thoughts  to  heed 
Canon,  anathema,  or  creed, 
They  live  in  light  without  a  cloud, 
Seated  above  th'  ignoble  crowd, 

Aloft  on  Reason's  throne. 

Sweet  village- church  !  I  would  these  bold 
Ambitious  spirits  could  behold 
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Thine  ivied  walls  and  portals  hoary 
Touch'd  by  that  stream  of  evening  glory  ; 

Then  hast  thou  mystic  speech, 
Which  e'en  on  them,  perchance,  might  press 
Suspicion  of  their  littleness ; 
And  make  their  faltering  sense  surmise 
Of  golden  pathways  to  the  skies, 

Which  Reason  cannot  reach. 

O  pride  of  intellect,  how  dread 
The  giddy  paths  thou  lov'st  to  tread ! 
Thou  prodigal,  thine  elder-born 
Is  evermore  thy  jest  and  scorn  ! 

And  hence,  while  at  the  source 
Thy  poor  deluded  votaries  think 
Of  Wisdom's  living  flood  to  drink, 
Farther  and  farther  from  the  light 
They  plunge  in  depths  of  thickest  night, 

And  misery  marks  their  course. 

Our  vocal  walls  in  days  of  yore 

With  holiest  words  were  lettered  o'er ; 
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And  therefore  thou  wouldst  have  them  bare 
And  freezing  cold,  as  now  they  are. 

But  thou  who  bring'st  to  waste 
Our  ancient  dwellings,  hold  thine  own, 
A  power,  perchance,  to  thee  unknown, 
E'en  now  is  sweeping  on  its  way 
To  dash  th'  usurpers  of  to-day, 

And  build  again  the  past. 

Thine  eyes  were  ever  bent  on  high — 

Look  up,  and  question  yonder  sky. 

No  sign  of  danger  canst  thou  see  ? 

Thou  canst  not  ?     Nay,  then,  come  with  me  ; 

And  in  those  regions  dread, 
Where  throneless  kings  in  suffering  wait 
The  sentence  of  their  endless  state, 
Perchance  we  may  discover  one, 
Among  the  generations  gone, 

Who  shall  th'  enigma  read. 


Seest  thou  yon  form  of  splendour  faded  — 
Yon  kingly  brow  with  sorrow  shaded  ? 
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That,  that  is  he,  whose  blasted  frame 
Shook  when  he  saw  the  words  of  flame 

Upon  his  palace- wall, — 
Belshazzar ! — ask  of  him ;  for  he 
Was  arrogant  of  heart  like  thee, 
And  knows  the  ills  th'  Almighty  wreaks 
On  haughty  souls.     But  hark !  he  speaks, 

Prepared  to  tell  thee  all. 

"  Thy  time  is  near,"  he  cries ;  "  the  power 
Which  struck  me  in  my  careless  hour, 
And  traced  amid  the  festal  din 
The  lurid  record  of  my  sin, 

Is  threatening  thee  to-day ! 
Behold,  thy  great  ones  are  dismay 'd ! 
Thy  merits,  in  the  balance  weigh'd, 
Are  light  as  chaff,  and  kick  the  beam ; 
And,  unsubstantial  as  a  dream, 

Thy  kingdom  fades  away!" 


INSCRIPTIONS  ON  THE  WALLS  OF  ANCIENT 
CHURCHES. 


QUESTION. 

FAIR  scrolls  of  old  adorn'd  our  holy  places  ; 
And  still  upon  the  walls  we  find  their  traces, 
For  time  itself  reluctantly  effaces 

The  dear  impression. 

But  who  are  they  that  blotted  them  ?     What  folly 
Could  perpetrate  a  deed  so  melancholy, 
Regardless  of  their  aspect  meek  and  holy, 

And  long  possession  ? 

Strong  in  their  silence, — like  the  orbs  of  light, 
Whose  fires  divide  the  watches  of  the  night, 
Proclaiming  still  the  goodness  and  the  might 

That  dwells  above  them, — 
They  warn'd  the  bad,  they  comforted  the  wise, 
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Spreading  the  lofty  language  of  the  skies 
Before  the  monarch's,  as  the  peasant's,  eyes : 
Then  why  remove  them  ? 

ANSWER. 

Whence  comest  thou  ?     What  corner  of  the  earth 
Has  given  thy  stolid  understanding  birth, 
That  thou  betray'st  so  marvellous  a  dearth 

Of  penetration  ? 

Seest  not  that  British  souls  too  wise  are  grown 
To  bow  before  Tradition's  shadowy  throne, 
And  hold  it  but  an  idiot's  act  to  own 

His  domination  ? 

Th'  insipid  race,  who  love  to  gaze  and  pray 
In  meditative  mood,  have  had  their  day : 
Their  influence,  as  a  dream,  has  pass'd  away, — 

Peace  to  their  ashes  ! 

Walls  may  be  dumb  :  let  men  our  minds  control, 
Who  in  their  preaching  bid  the  thunders  roll, 
And  dart  their  withering  mandates  on  the  soul 

In  vivid  flashes. 
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A  Church  is  but  a  fiction,  false  and  vain ! 
Councils  and  canons  are  a  motley  train 
Of  follies,  fit  o'er  slavish  souls  to  reign, 

Or  dotards  merely  ! 
Bootless  those  isolated  texts  t'  indite, 
And  blazon  them  abroad  in  public  sight ! 
When  who  can  say  that  they  are  ordered  right, 

Or  rendered  clearly  ? 

Interpret  not,  nor  quote ;  but  let  the  page 
In  its  own  simple  strength  our  eyes  engage, 
So  shall  it  glad  the  liberal  soul  of  age, 

And  charm  our  youth  ; 
Or,  if  our  walls  upon  their  surface  fair 
Must  needs  some  profitable  sentence  bear, 
Write  in  broad  letters  Pilate's  sentence  there 

Of  "  What  is  truth  ?" 

Reversed  are  modern  saws  and  maxims  old ! 
Error  is  one,  and  truth  is  manifold ; 
What  is,  is  not ;  nor  can  the  tale  be  told 
Of  aught  below. 
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Pleasant  it  is  to  tear  from  Faith  her  crown, 
To  clothe  the  world  in  an  eternal  frown ; 
And,  when  death  comes,  in  darkness  to  go  down, 
And  nothing  know. 

For  thee,  vain  man,  whose  feeble  spirits  mourn 
O'er  paltry  forms  which  never  can  return, 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  fitting  mates,  and  learn 

The  lore  of  fools  ; 

Respect  the  lustre  that  the  mitre  flings, 
Worship  th'  anointing  on  the  brows  of  kings. 
For  me,  above  them  both  I  spread  my  wings, 

And  spurn  their  rules. 


CELLS  AND  RECESSES  FOR  MEDITATION  IN 
CHURCHES. 


[The  ancient  churches  were  used  as  places  for  private  meditation 
and  prayer  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  were  provided,  in  many 
instances,  with  cells  or  recesses  for  this  purpose.  See  Bingham, 
b.  viii.  c.  10,  ?  10.] 


THE  pensive  mind  is  pensive  every  where : 
To  it  the  dead  profound  of  midnight  speaks ; 
Angels  are  visible  in  the  vast  of  air ; 
And  every  little  flower  that,  rising,  breaks 
The  mould  of  earth,  is,  with  its  breath  of  balm, 
A  preacher,  who  invites  to  musings  sweet  and  calm. 

Ofttimes  more  dear  to  such  the  solemn  spell 
Of  silence  than  the  voices  of  the  heart, 
Which  rise  where  happy  friends  together  dwell ; 
Not  that  in  mood  morose  it  steals  apart ; 
But  when  it  leaves  the  sphere  of  earthly  things, 
It  mounts  in  purer  light  on  more  unruffled  wings. 
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Give  it  the  common  air,  the  lonely  shore, 
The  voiceless  desert,  or  the  silent  swellings 
Of  ocean  fallen  asleep, — it  asks  no  more  ; 
Yet  were  they  wise  who  formed  those  secret  dwell 
ings 

Where  the  rapt  spirit  in  a  sure  abode 
Might  commune  with  its  thoughts,  or  lose  itself  in 
God. 

Deep  in  the  solemn  temples — -holy  places  ! 
To  meditation  consecrate,  and  prayer — 
Sounds  not  of  earth  are  couched ;  and  angel-faces 
Look  from  the  walls,  or  glimmer  in  the  air ; 
And  every  little  niche  and  groined  recess 
Is  full  of  awful  power  to  tutor  and  to  bless  ; — 

A  power  on  them  from  ancient  times  bestowed 
By  promise ;  for  the  voice  that  spake  aloud 
From  Sina,  or  proclaimed  the  present  God 
Through  shapes  of  fire,  or  in  the  pillared  cloud, 
Now  moves  on  dove-like  wings,  and  gently  dwells 
Where  lowliest  spirits  build  their  solitary  cells. 
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Hence  was  it  that,  in  happier  times  than  these, 
The  sacred  gates  stood  open  all  the  day, 
That  the  worn  spirit  for  a  moment's  ease 
Might  from  the  world's  vain  tumult  steal  away 
To  seek  its  God,  and  pour  into  His  ears 
Its  speechless  joy  or  grief,  its  triumphs  or  its  tears. 

From  these  small  cells  arose  upon  the  Church 
The  lights  of  learning ;  and  from  thence  went  forth 
The  martyr-spirits,  who  displayed  the  torch 
Of  truth  invincibly  o'er  all  the  earth. 
Nursed  in  the  calm,  they  learnt  with  stedfast  eye 
To  meet  the  wrath  of  kings,  and  tranquilly  to  die. 

Great  lesson  !  warning  great !  for  thee,  whose  sons, 
Queen  of  the  nations,  heaping  sect  on  sect, 
Are  cradled  in  confusion  that  outstuns 
The  roar  of  Babel !     Awful  retrospect 
Is  thine  !  and  darker  shall  thy  future  prove, 
If  knowledge  scoff  at  truth,  and  light  diminish  love. 

Be  still,  be  thoughtful ;  get  thee  to  the  tombs, 
Or  sit  within  the  shade  of  holy  walls ; 
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And  learn  in  silence,  that  when  man  presumes 
To  wander  from  his  heavenly  guide,  he  falls. 
Inventions  in  religion  suit  not  him, 
His  line  is  all  too  short,  his  visual  ray  too  dim ! 

Effort  and  noise  are  marks  of  meanest  things  : 
Still  is  the  mountain's  breast,  the  vault  of  heaven ; 
The  mightiest  birds  are  borne  on  smoothest  wings  ; 
Unnoticed  is  the  coming  on  of  even ; 
And  when  th'  unclouded  stars  their  hosts  display, 
The  jarring  sounds  of  earth  subside  and  melt  away. 

Before  the  world  was  fashioned,  all  was  peace ; 
Unbroken  was  thy  rest,  Eternity  ; 
And  when  at  length  this  feverish  scene  shall  cease, 
An  everlasting  calm  again  shall  be. 
O  mighty  Silence,  at  thy  feet  arose 
This  universe,  and  thou  its  dying  eyes  shalt  close ! 

My  soul,  remember  this,  and  take  thy  lot 
Serenely,  which  has  given  thee  a  retreat 
In  rural  shades,  where  strife  o'ertakes  thee  not. 
Pass  but  my  garden  limits,  and  our  feet 
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Are  on  the  graves ;  advance  some  paces  more, 
And  echoes  'neath  our  tread  the  chancel's  ancient  floor. 

True,  those  recesses,  known  of  old  so  well, 
Have  disappeared  in  these  distracted  days ; 
But  this  sweet  place  itself  is  but  a  cell, 
Which  breathes  of  meditation,  prayer,  and  praise, 
In  the  great  temple  of  the  world.     Beware 
Of  discontented  thoughts  in  an  abode  so  fair ! 


THE  ATLANTIC  ISLAND. 


[The  story  in  this  poem  is  taken  from  the  Timceus  and  Critias  of 
Plato.  See  also  Theophilus  ad  Autolycum,  lib.  ii. ;  and  Irenseus,  lib. 
iii.  c.  40.] 


POETS,  the  genuine  children  of  the  sun, 
Love,  like  their  sire,  around  the  globe  to  run, 
Noting  and  scanning  all  things  great  and  small 
That  under  their  observance  fall. 
Happy  when,  governing  with  jealous  care 
Th'  ethereal  weapon  which  they  bear, 
They  sell  it  not  to  sin,  nor  dip  its  point  in  gall. 

One  of  this  order  in  the  olden  time, 
Seeking  materials  for  his  art  sublime, 
(Six  hundred  years  it  was  before  the  day 
When  Mercy  washed  our  sins  away), 
Set  sail  from  Greece,  and  landed  on  the  soil 
Which,  smiling,  sees  redundant  Nile 
Work  toward  thetideless  deep  his  many-channel'dway. 
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There,  where  the  Delta,  like  an  opening  hand, 
Begins  its  fertile  region  to  expand, 
Stood  the  fair  city  Sais — doubly  fair, 
Athena  being  honoured  there, 
To  Grecian  eyes ;  and  every  bark  that  bore 
A  son  of  Athens  to  that  shore 
A  ready  welcome  found,  and  hospitable  care. 

To  Sais  came  the  bard ;  and  smiling  bands 
Of  friendly  strangers  meet  him  as  he  lands. 
Chiefly  the  priests  invite  him  to  their  home, 
Within  the  temple's  solemn  gloom, 
Where  from  the  throng  of  men  they  dwell  retired, 
Contemplating  with  eyes  inspired 
Long  tracts  of  backward  time  and  ages  yet  to  come. 

For  ever  blessed  be  the  kindred  fire 
That  hovers  o'er  the  altar  and  the  lyre ! 
"  Ye  sacred  priests,"  the  bard  exclaimed,  "  I  knew 
That  I  should  find  the  rumour  true 
Which  reached  me  in  my  home  beyond  the  sea  : 
The  very  flower  of  courtesy 
Is  native  to  this  soil,  and  wisdom  dwells  with  you. 
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To  you,  I  doubt  not,  are  unveiled  the  springs 
Of  nature,  and  the  eldest-born  of  things, 
The  laws  of  old  Phoroneus,  and  the  fame 
Of  Niobe  (whose  charms  could  tame 
Immortal  bosoms),  and  the  waters  dark, 
Which,  roaring  round  Deucalion's  Ark, 
O'er  all  the  face  of  earth  in  sullen  grandeur  came." 

So  spake  the  blameless  poet ;  and  a  smile 
Of  gentlest  dignity  relaxed  the  while 
Those  lofty  foreheads  silvered  o'er  with  age. 
"  Son  of  the  Muse,"  a  reverend  sage 
Replied,  "  the  mind  of  Greece  is  ever  young ! 
A  veil  across  her  pathway  flung 
Contracts  her  visual  reach,  and  clouds  her  heritage. 

Her  knowledge  never  walks  in  paths  sublime, 
Nor  e'er  grows  hoary  with  the  snows  of  time; 
Yet  murmur  not  that  this  is  so — the  cause 
Lies  fixed  in  Heaven's  eternal  laws. 
Thou  know'st  what  awful  ministers  go  forth 

To  desolate  the  face  of  earth 
G 
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When  God  from  guilty  man  His  guardian  shield 
withdraws. 

The  shapes  of  death  are  infinite ;  but  two, 
Beyond  the  rest,  this  fated  world  pursue — 
The  whelming  flood  and  the  devouring  fire. 
And  he  who,  from  his  trembling  sire, 
Borrowed  of  old  the  chariot  of  the  sun, — 
The  rash,  aspiring  Phaeton, — 
And  perished  in  the  stroke  of  Jove's  consuming  ire, 

Was  not  a  mere  invention  of  the  Muse ; 
For,  with  the  lapse  of  ages,  change  ensues, 
And  parallax,  in  yon  celestial  sphere ; 
And  hence  strange  signs  amaze  the  year, 
And  stars,  unfaithful  to  their  orbits,  move 
Eccentric  through  the  fields  above, 
Scorching  th'  exhausted  earth,  and  palsying  men 
with  fear. 

Ill  fares  it  then  with  those  who  make  their  home 
Among  the  hills.     But  when  the  waters  come, 
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Swoln  with  the  fulness  of  incessant  rains, 
They  sweep  the  lowly  dells  and  plains. 
Thus  is  it  that  the  level  tract  of  earth, 
Poet  beloved,  which  gave  thee  birth, 
The  lore  of  ancient  times  imperfectly  retains. 

Not  so  with  us  :  the  placid  streams  of  Nile 

Protect  at  once  and  fertilise  our  soil. 

The  eager  lightning,  darting  from  the  skies, 

Innocuous  on  his  bosom  dies ; 

And  when  descending  floods  are  fraught  with 

death 

Elsewhere,  arising  from  beneath, 
His  tutelary  wave  our  every  need  supplies. 

Exempted,  therefore,  from  the  shocks  that  mar 
The  records  of  tradition,  free  and  far 
Our  souls  expatiate,  and  with  ease  unfold 
The  secrets  of  the  days  of  old. 
Of  thee  and  thine  our  temples  can  proclaim 
More  than  as  yet  the  tongue  of  fame 
Has  whispered  in  thine  ear,  or  to  thy  fathers  told. 
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Th'  events  of  which  thy  memory  spake  erewhile 
Are  fables  only,  fitted  to  beguile 
A  race  whose  minds,  so  circumscribed  their  span, 
Grasp  but  the  latter  days  of  man. 
Organs  in  you  are  wanting,  to  descry 
The  glories  of  your  ancestry; 
And  ye  must  learn  of  us  their  mighty  deeds  to 
scan. 

Long  ere  Deucalion's  deluge  swept  the  earth, 
Greece  was  the  seat  of  science  and  of  worth ; 
And  valour  wove  a  garland  for  her  brow, 
As  fair  as  those  she  gathers  now. 
The  warlike  race  who  ruled  th'  Atlantic  seas 
Beyond  the  gates  of  Hercules, 
Proud  though  they  were,  were  forced  beneath  her 
yoke  to  bow. 

But  this  to  thee  is  mystery :  then  hear 
A  tale  that  shall  become  a  poet's  ear ! 
Who  looks  from  Atlas  now,  beholds  the  sea 
Stretched  out  in  its  immensity ; 
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But  'twas  not  always  thus — an  island  fair 
Relieved  of  old  the  prospect  bare, 
Th'  abode  of  high-souled  men,  of  manners  frank 
and  free. 

A  line  of  mighty  monarchs  ruled  that  land, 
And  wide  o'er  earth  extended  their  command  : 
Its  hills  and  vales  were  passing  fair  to  view ; 
Its  golden  harvests  gladly  grew ; 
And  thine  own  Tempe,  when  it  wears  its  dress 
Of  most  surpassing  loveliness, 
Shews  not  a  fairer  face  or  flowers  of  softer  hue. 

Wealth  and  abundance,  spreading  far  and  wide, 
Rolled  o'er  the  region  in  unstinted  tide ; 
And  joy,  investing  all  the  face  of  things, 
Brought  health  and  vigour  on  its  wings. 
The  temple  of  their  gods,  a  reverend  pile, 
Adorned  the  centre  of  the  isle, 
Nor  many  paces  off  the  palace  of  their  kings. 

Happy  the  land  whose  sons  contented  lie 
Beneath  the  shade  of  tempered  monarchy ! 
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Happier  when  kingly  sway  and  truth  divine 

In  concord  sweet  their  powers  combine ! 

Fair  sight !  as  when,  ere  parting  daylight  fails, 

The  rising  moon  her  orb  unveils, 
And  both  in  peace  profound  their  softened  splendours 

join- 
That  temple's  beauty,  how  can  it  be  told  ? 

Its  outer  wall  was  silver  coped  with  gold ; 

Within,  the  roof  a  varied  radiance  made, 

With  ivory  and  gold  inlaid, 

And  burnished  steel,  and  silver  gleaming  fair ; 

And,  as  the  votary  knelt  in  prayer, 
The  floor  in  polished  brass  his  mirrored  form  dis 
played. 

By  day  and  night  the  loaded  altar  breathed 
Its  fragrant  fumes,  in  curling  vapours  wreathed ; 
For,  gathering  thither  at  the  call  of  fame, 
From  every  land  adorers  came  ; 
And  countless  priests,  in  snowy  robes  arrayed, 
Unceasingly  their  offerings  made 
Within  the  sacred  place,  and  fed  th'  undying  flame. 
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Priests  too  there  were,  of  ampler  power  possest, 
Whose  mitred  foreheads  rose  above  the  rest : 
Small  was  their  number,  but  their  race  as  old 
As  the  great  deep  that  round  them  rolled : 
Needed  no  close  observer  to  espy 
Their  step  of  measured  majesty, 
And   purple   robes,  that   fell  in   many   a  graceful 
fold. 

Purple,  the  purest  of  the  Tyrian  loom, 
Their  garb ;  and  purple  lined,  from  room  to  room, 
The  spacious  dwellings  which  the  public  care 
Assigned  them  as  their  portion  fair 
Within  the  temple-courts.     In  awful  state 
On  seven- and- twenty  thrones  they  sate ; 
And  staves  they  bore,  embossed  with  jewels  rich  and 
rare. 

The  palace  on  a  hill  was  lifted  high, 
Veiling  its  front  majestic  in  the  sky, 
And  shewing,  by  its  towers  and  portals  grey, 
It  was  no  child  of  yesterday. 
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Pleasant  it  was,  when  air    and  sky  were 

clear, 

To  view  from  thence  the  landscape  near, 
Or  Ocean's  azure  mirror  glittering  far  away. 

From  Atlas  (mighty  king,  who  called  a  god 
His  father,  and  a  deathless  name  bestowed 
Upon  the  billows  of  the  sounding  main), 
Through  many  an  age,  a  countless  train 
Of  warlike  monarchs  from  that  palace  saw 
The  world  succumb  beneath  their  law ; 
And  greater  kings  on  earth  were  never  known  to 
reign. 

Europe  and  Asia  feared  the  glorious  isle ; 
And  Libya,  eastward  to  these  banks  of  Nile, 
Amazed,  felt  an  unaccustomed  yoke. 
E'en  Greece  had  sunk,  without  a  stroke 
For  freedom,  had  not  Athens  raised  her  head, 
Fearless  when  all  around  had  fled, 
And  with  a  giant's  strength  the  world's  enthralment 
broke. 
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Back  through  the  strait  the  fierce  invaders 

poured 

Before  the  glare  of  her  avenging  sword ; 
And  thenceforth  in  their  dwellings  fear  became 
An  inmate,  and  their  former  fame 
Died  like  the  thunder's  sound  upon  the  sea ; 
While  Athens  walked  among  the  free 
Supreme,  and  glory's  halo  trembled  round  her  name. 

Such  were  thy  fathers  of  an  earlier  day ; 
But  generations  since  have  passed  away. 
That  island  too,  where  dwelt  the  wise  and  brave, 
Has  found,  like  meaner  things,  a  grave  : 
And  of  its  form  th'  oblivious  deep  retains 
No  farther  impress  than  remains 
When  the  scared  sea-bird  dives  beneath  the  placid 
wave. 

Ask'st  thou  what  sudden  stroke  or  slow  disease 
Destroyed  at  last  the  mistress  of  the  seas  ? 
When  years  of  long  prosperity  had  veiled 
Their  light,  and  foreign  conquest  failed, 
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A  silent  foe,  more  dreadful  than  the  din 
Of  hostile  arms,  was  felt  within — 
Luxury,  th'  avenger,  came,  and  sensual  ease  pre 
vailed.1 

Fear  at  her  gates  forbidding  her  to  roam, 
She  gorged  the  wealth  she  had  amassed  at  home. 
Her  pallid  kings,  in  pleasure's  lap  reclined, 
The  sceptre  and  the  sword  resigned. 
The  crowd  became  imbruted  :  for  the  rest, 
Who  still  some  gleams  of  thought  possest, 
Reason  her  idols  framed,  while  ancient  faith  declined. 

The  palace  on  a  hill  its  form  upreared, 
I  said ;  and  in  the  vale  beneath  appeared 
The  temple,  with  its  spires  in  shadow  hid. 
Ill-omened  flight  of  kingly  pride  ! 
Soon  as  th'  o'ertopping  court  corrupted  grew, 
The  timid  priesthood  faltered  too, 
And  crowds  of  spurious  gods  sprung  up  on  every  side. 

1  "  Ssevior  armis 
Luxuria  incubuit,  victumque  ulciscitur  orbem."         Juv. 
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Then  was  the  stream  of  wealth,  which  once  ran 

o'er, 

Contracted,  and  the  tide  returned  no  more. 
Then  sacrilege  ensued  from  dire  distress  : 
They  seized  with  trembling  eagerness 
The  precious  things  that  in  the  temple  shone, 
The  jewels  of  the  staff  and  throne  ; 
The  purple  faded  down  into  a  meaner  dress. 

Th'  ethereal  flame  upon  the  altar  failed ; 
The  mitred  college  saw  their  rights  curtailed, 
Their  powers  denied ;  and,  in  an  evil  day, 
The  altar's  self  was  swept  away. 
E'en  those  who  still  within  the  pale  remained 
Nought  of  the  ancient  faith  retained ; 
Some  meagre  forms  they  kept :  their  hearts  were 
gone  astray. 

At  length  from  royal  lips  a  voice  went  forth, 
'  Truth  is  a  plant  that  grows  not  on  the  earth ; 
Or,  if  it  linger  still,  no  mortal  mind 
With  certainty  its  place  can  find. 
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Why  should  a  mitred  few  monopolise 
The  treasured  secrets  of  the  skies  ? 
The  gifts  of  Heaven  are  free,  and  flow  for  all  man 
kind/ 

Fell  at  that  hint  the  temple  and  its  train ! 
And  then  black  vengeance  would  no  more  restrain 
Its  fatal  stroke !     A  dead  and  hollow  sound, 
As  of  an  earthquake,  shook  the  ground. 
A  thousand  fountains,  where  the  palace  stood, 
Burst  forth  and  formed  a  roaring  flood ; 
While  Ocean,  thundering  onward,  spurned  his  usual 
bound. 

Thus,  in  commingling  waters,  passed  away 
That  ill-starred  isle,  so  famous  in  its  day ! 
Lesson  of  fear,  in  characters  of  light ! 
May  they  the  warning  read  aright, 
Who  still  inhabit  in  those  self- same  seas, 
Beyond  the  gates  of  Hercules, 
Where  sleepless  suns  invade  the  region  of  the  night ! ' 

i  "  Minima  contentos  nocte  Britannos."        Juv. 
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One  such  I  know,  an  island  of  the  blest — 
As  fair  a  gem  as  ever  decked  the  breast 
Of  Ocean  in  the  fairest  climes  of  earth. 
Ye  gods,  who  smiled  upon  its  birth 
And  clothed  its  fields  with  beauty,  let  it  not 
Become  a  blur,  a  branded  spot, 
Its  altars  overthrown,  and  stained  its  ancient  worth  ! 

Too  like,  as  yet,  its  destinies  have  proved 
To  that  Atlantic  story  !     Once  beloved 
Of  Heaven :  but  now,  the  works  of  man  are  placed 
On  high,  and  temples  run  to  waste  ! 
Truth  is  a  by- word ;  and  the  public  care 
Cleaves  to  the  earth.     When  such  things  are, 
Shall  not  the  deep  arise,  the  thunder  wake  at  last  ?" 


LITTERS  FORMATS. 

WELCOME  OF  THE  BRITISH  BISHOPS  AT  THE  COUNCIL  OF  ARLES, 
A.D.  314. 


[The  use  of  the  "  Litterse  communicatorise"  or  "formats;"  in  the 
ancient  Church  may  be  seen  in  St.  Augustine's  43d  Ep.,  relating  to 
the  Donatist  heresy :  Op.  vol.  ii.  pp.  67-70.  ed.  Benedict.  See  also 
Ep.  44.  \  3.  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  77.] 


OUR  task  is  ended.     Brothers  of  the  West, 
Well  in  these  letters  is  your  claim  exprest, 
And  well  established ;  for  therein  we  trace 
With  ease  the  current  of  your  spotless  race. 
Upward  it  stretches  to  the  day  when  first 
On  Albion's  eyes  the  Gospel-glory  burst, 
And  the  great  teacher  of  the  Gentiles  poured 
O'er  her  glad  fields  the  message  of  her  Lord. 
Blest  be  the  Pow'r  that  touched  with  light  divine, 
On  Albion's  shores,  the  soul  of  Constantine, 
And  nurtured  there  the  man  who  backward  flung 
The  veil  opaque  which  o'er  the  nations  hung, 
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And  called  the  weeping  Church  from  darkness  forth 
To  gild  the  greatness  of  the  thrones  of  earth  ! 
If  persecution's  storms  subside  and  cease, 
To  him  we  owe  the  precious  boon  of  peace. 
His  hand,  obedient  to  the  hand  of  God, 
Formed  for  our  councils  this  secure  abode, 
Where  Wisdom  undisturbed  may  draw  her  breath, 
And  build  again  the  bulwarks  of  the  Faith. 
Approach,  then,  children  of  a  glorious  land, 
(Cursed  were  he  that  would  your  claim  withstand !) 
And  share  a  work  which  shall  become  you  well. 
Who  shall  affront  the  banded  powers  of  hell, 
Which  threat  without,  when  in  their  strength  they  rise, 
Or  crush  to  death  internal  heresies, 
So  well  as  they  who,  since  the  Church  was  born, 
Their  robes  of  light  without  a  stain  have  worn  ? 
Angels,  O  friends,  have  watched  you  on  your  way 
Thus  far,  and  will  protect  your  steps  to-day, 
We  doubt  it  not.     But  oh,  may  future  years 
Shine  like  the  present,  unobscured  by  tears ! 
May  Britain's  Church  exhibit  to  the  last 
A  faithful  image  of  the  spotless  past ! 


Defeat,  O  Lord,  the  foes,  if  such  there  be, 
Whose  hosts  combine  to  blast  her  purity 
Ne'er  let  her  stand  apostate  and  forlorn, 
Of  gazing  earth  the  marvel  and  the  scorn, 
With  marks  of  shame  upon  her  branded  brow, 
And  torn  by  struggling  sects,  as  Libya  now ! ] 

i  The  Donatists  of  Africa  were  the  occasion  of  the  calling  of  this 
Council. 


THE  CREDENCE. 

IF  once,  where  nearest  kindred  dwell, 

The  clouds  of  strife  descend, 
Who,  of  the  fatal  feud,  shall  tell 

The  progress  and  the  end  ? 
Time  rends  the  rocks,  and  bursts  the  iron  bars, 
But  yields  before  the  strength  of  fratricidal  wars. 

England  and  Rome  !  ye  are  not  one, 

And  one  ye  cannot  be ; 
For  HE  from  Whom  your  race  begun 

Has  formed  His  Churches  free. 
Queens  are  they  all  by  birth,  and  none  may  grave 
Upon  a  sister's  brow  the  withering  name  of  slave. 

But  sisters  still  ye  are  ;  and  hence 
Your  loving  hands  should  close 

In  blessed  compacts  for  defence 
Against  your  common  foes, — 


Not  deal  in  gestures  fierce,  of  madness  born, 
Nor  bandy  to  and  fro  the  shafts  of  hate  and  scorn. 

The  tender  nurslings  of  the  faith 

Our  human  errors  feel, 
By  gelid  caution  pruned  to  death, 

Or  suffocate  by  zeal. 

From  points  extreme  too  darkly  glare  our  eyes, 
To  see  the  common  ground  that  in  the  centre  lies. 

England  and  Rome !  not  yet,  not  yet 

Is  fled  the  Dove  of  peace  ! 
E'en  now  your  strifes  ye  may  forget, 

And  bid  the  thunder  cease. 
One  thoughtful  hour  your  spirits  would  unite, 
Though  monsters  now  ye  seem  in  one  another's 
sight. 

Be  satisfied,  O  Rome,  to-day, 

As  in  thy  early  youth, 
To  found  on  holiness  thy  sway, 

And  on  the  strength  of  truth. 
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But  boast  not  of  a  right  as  sent  from  heaven, 
Which  wisdom  disapproves  and  God  has  never  given. 

And  thou,  fair  isle,  whose  children  wear 

A  crown  of  earthly  glory, 
Remember  thou  hast  sons  who  dare 

To  scrutinise  thy  story, 
And  cannot  see  the  splendour  of  thy  crown 
When  sacraments  are  starved  and  altars  falling  down. 

Thou  cherishest  unchristian  hate 
And  bugbear  dreams  of  Rome : 
But  wouldst  thou  mend  a  sinking  state, 

For  pity  look  at  home  ! 

That  Church  on  which  thy  pride  its  venom  flings, 
With  all  her  scarlet  faults,  may  teach  thee  many 
things. 

Sinful  she  is,  yet  not,  like  thee, 

By  little,  but  by  much ; 
Nor  are  her  priests  condemned  to  see 

The  crowd,  beneath  their  touch, 
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Grow  rude  and  rampant,  and  the  golden  chain 

Of  God's  mysterious  gifts  profanely  snapt  in  twain. 

With  her,  to  cast  contempt  on  faith 

Is  sacrilege  and  treason ; 
With  thee,  whate'er  thy  teaching  saith, 

Thy  practice  leans  on  reason. 
E'en  of  thy  priests,  for  one  who  trembling  reads, 
A  thousand  scorn  the  past,  its  councils  and  its  creeds. 

Hence  countless  sects,  whose  swarms  infest 

Thy  land  like  frogs  of  Nile, 
Till  unity  is  held  a  jest, 

Or  made  a  weapon  vile 

By  loud,  unblushing  men  who  deal  in  sounds 1 
To  strike  a  staggering  Church  and  irritate  her  wounds. 

Behold !  the  spider  makes  her  bed, 

And  weaves  her  trembling  lines, 
Where  once  the  credence,  meekly  spread, 

Received  the  sacred  signs, 

1  See  Dr.  Channing's  sermon  entitled  "  The  Catholic  Church." 
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Ere  yet  THAT  PRESENCE,  which  thy  sons  deny,1 
Had  on  the  mystic  food  descended  from  on  high. 

And  on  the  altar's  face  adored, 
Whence  angels  shrink  afraid, 
The  dreadful  offerings  of  the  Lord 

By  menial  hands  are  laid. 
Ah !  who  can  tell  what  reckoning  may  remain 
For  her  who  lightly  views  intrusion  so  profane  ? 

O  Truth,  thy  voice  divine  is  hushed 

E'en  at  the  fount  of  learning ! 
Thy  dearest  son,  unjustly  crushed, 

In  silent  shame  is  burning ! 
Say  whither  shall  we  fly,  when  strife  and  sin 
Are  raging  all  around,  and  all  grows  dark  within  ? 

i  See  Grossman's  Catechism,  and  the  fate  of  Dr.Pusey's  sermon. 


THE  BISHOP  ENTHRONED  BEHIND  THE  ALTAR, 
WITH  HIS  ATTENDANT  PRESBYTERS. 


QUIET  and  Order,  beauteous  pair ! 
When  first  arose  the  fabric  fair 
Of  Earth,  ye  passed  with  gentlest  motion 
Over  the  face  of  land  and  ocean ; 
Flowers  sprung  spontaneous  from  the  ground ; 
The  waves,  exulting,  kissed  their  sandy  bound ; 
And  Health  went  joyous  forth  upon  the  balmy  air. 

Ye  tuned  the  harps  of  seraphim, 
Ye  taught  the  stars  their  glorious  hymn, 
When  the  first  happy  days  were  born 
Amid  the  roses  of  the  morn ; . 
And  long  in  Eden's  blissful  bowers 
Ye  led  the  dances  of  the  smiling  hours  : 
But  now  ye  rise  no  more  on  our  horizon  dim  ! 
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, 

Soon  as  our  primal  parents  fell, 
Ye  bade  the  darkened  world  farewell. 
And  now  where  live  ye  ? — In  the  skies, 
Beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  eyes, 
Or  only  known  to  those  whose  sight 
Can  soar  beyond  the  eagle's  loftiest  flight, 
And  reach  the  bright  abodes  where  blessed  spirits 
dwell? 

To  the  rapt  angels  round  the  throne 
Your  radiant  features  still  are  known  ; 
But  not  to  us,  who  feel  within 
The  presence  and  the  power  of  sin : 
And  yet  'tis  said  your  gracious  mien 
Was  in  the  infant  Church  a  moment  seen, 
Ere  yet  her  polished  courts  with  weeds  were  over 
grown. 

When  Judah's  shadowy  rites  were  fled, 
And  worldly  grandeur  had  not  shed 
As  yet  its  poison  far  and  wide, 
Your  holy  feet  were  seen  to  glide, 
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Softly  as  sunbeams,  o'er  tte  floor 

A  minute's  space,  and  then  returned  no  more, 

Nor  left  a  trace  behind  them  of  their  airy  tread. 

Then  was  the  virgin  Church  displayed 
Without  defiling  taint  or  shade ; 
And  glorious  was  her  look  of  power, 
When,  at  her  ritual's  solemn  hour, 
Her  western  portals,  opening,  threw 
At  once  before  the  startled  stranger's  view 
The  army  of  the  Faith  in  all  its  might  arrayed ; 

The  penitents,  who  filled  the  space 
The  farthest  from  the  altar's  face ; 
The  babes  in  knowledge,  from  whose  eyes 
The  Church  withheld  her  mysteries ; 
The  souls  in  settled  virtue  strong ; 
And  last  of  all,  his  sacred  guards  among, 
The  mitred  monarch  throned  within  the  holy  place  ! 

Majestic  scene  !  in  which  was  given 
An  image  of  the  courts  of  heaven ! 
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The  Lord  of  life  with  glory  crowned ; 
The  throned  Elders  circling  round ; 
The  Blest  of  every  clime  and  speech 
Outpoured  in  waves  as  far  as  sight  can  reach, 
And  countless  as  the  stairs  that  gild  the  brow  of  even. 

Fair  sight !  which  now  we  seek  in  vain ! 
When  shall  its  like  appear  again  ? 
All  hail,  ye  spirits  high  and  pure, 
Who  pain  and  obloquy  endure, 
If  haply  ye  may  raise  at  last, 
From  long  eclipse,  the  glories  of  the  past, 
An  unambiguous  Creed,  a  Church  without  a  stain ! 

Well  have  ye  suffered,  nobly  done ! 
And  long  ere  this  your  souls  had  won 
Of  saintly  toils  the  glorious  meed, 
And  a  fallen  age  from  bondage  freed, 
Had  not  the  captains  of  the  host, 
Infected  like  the  rest,  their  way- marks  lost, 
And  groped,  as  in  the  dark,  beneath  the  midday 
sun. 
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Void  are  our  chancels  now !     The  throne 
Of  more  than  regal  power  is  gone ! 
Th'  attendant  seats,  that  once  were  reared 
In  sequence  fair,  have  disappeared. 
Omen  of  fear,  which  speaks  too  plain 
Of  troubled  counsels  and  disputings  vain, 
Of  wisdom  overcast,  and  peace  for  ever  flown ! 


THE  PROPYL^EUM. 

THE  Church  her  ancient  portal  rears 
Facing  the  sun's  retiring  rays ; 
But  where  are  they  who  bathed  with  tears 
Those  self- same  gates  in  earlier  days  ? 
Are  mortals  now  so  sinless  grown 
That  penance  is  a  thing  unknown, 
And  men  may  dare  to  treat  with  scorn 
The  sackcloth  by  their  fathers  worn  ? 

Where  are  the  days  when  guilty  kings 
Veiled  at  these  gates  their  looks  of  pride, 
And  sceptres  shewed  like  meanest  things 
When  sceptred  hands  with  sin  were  dyed  ? 
The  motley  million  come  and  go 
Free  as  the  wave's  unquestioned  flow, 
And  venial  sins  and  mortal  stand 
Before  th'  Eternal  hand  in  hand ! 
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When  Justice  whets  her  glittering  sword, 
Too  soon  the  ready  sheath  is  found, 
And  absolution's  balm  is  poured 
Ere  yet  the  sinner  feels  his  wound. 
O  dangerous  game,  to  deal  in  sighs 
When  all  unmoved  the  spirit  lies — 
To  teach  obedient  tears  to  start 
Without  the  sanction  of  the  heart ! 

But  yet,  ye  sister  Churches  round, 
Who  look  on  Albion's  darker  day, 
Rejoice  not  o'er  her  grief  profound, 
But  gently  soothe  her  tears  away  ! 
True,  her  high  front  reveals  no  more 
The  majesty  that  once  it  wore ; 
And,  pressed  by  troublous  times,  her  form 
Bends  'mid  the  rushing  of  the  storm. 

The  withering  weight  of  earthly  power 
Has  crushed  her  bulwarks  one  by  one ; 
But  years  may  bring  again  the  hour 
To  reassert  her  vigour  gone. 
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May  bring  ?     Oh,  say  the  hour  is  come ! 
For  now,  no  more  depressed  and  dumb, 
Her  sons  are  lifting  up  their  eyes, 
With  their  good  swords  upon  their  thighs  ! 

Swords  of  immortal  temper,  forged 

In  God's  celestial  armory ! 

And  soon  the  world  shall  see  disgorged 

The  wages  of  iniquity  ! 

The  wealth  which  sacrilege  has  earned, 

The  temples  from  their  purpose  turned, 

The  discipline  that  glides  away 

Into  the  dulness  of  decay, — 

All  is  returning  to  its  place ! 

And  HE,  who  rides  upon  the  storms, 

And  checks  at  will  their  headlong  race, 

Shall  give  again  the  beauteous  forms 

Of  ancient  usages,  and  scare 

The  fiends  who  move  upon  the  air, 

And  darken  with  their  dusky  wings 

The  dignity  of  holy  things  ! 
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Enough,  and  all  too  long,  the  cry 
Of  lamentation,  year  by  year,1 
Tempting  the  thunder  from  on  high, 
Has  pealed  its  warning  on  the  ear ! 
Who  treats  a  widow's  grief  with  scorn, 
'Twere  better  he  had  ne'er  been  born; 
For  every  tear  in  secret  shed 
Shall  turn  to  fire  upon  his  head ! 

Oh,  never  shall  the  monarch  rise, 
Or  call  the  virtues  round  his  seat, 
Who  frowns  not  when  Religion  lies 
In  fettered  weakness  at  his  feet ! 
The  strength  and  life-blood  of  the  throne 
Are  seated  in  the  Church  alone ; 
They  were  not  formed  to  dwell  apart ! 
But  every  sect  is  false  at  heart. 

O  Charity !  how  oft  we  shrink 
Back  from  thy  language,  as  from  swords  ! 
And  yet  how  blind  are  they  who  think 
Thy  soul  unsparing  as  thy  words  ! 

1  See  the  beginning  of  the  Commination  Service. 
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Who  but  may  know  that  love  sincere 
Must  often  wear  a  brow  severe, 
While  sons  of  Belial  sheath  their  wiles 
In  undiscriminating  smiles  ? 

Far  from  my  soul  be  pride  and  scorn, 
O  Lord  !  and  may  my  love  go  forth 
Warmly  to  all  of  woman  born, 
Till  it  embrace  the  globe  of  earth  ! 
But  save  me  from  a  tongue  too  smooth, 
Which  flies  at  once  the  fallen  to  soothe, 
And  bids  him  draw  Thine  altar  near 
Without  the  check  of  holy  fear ! 


NAP0HE, 
OR  PLACE  OF  THE  CATECHUMENS.1 

WHERE  is  the  form  of  Wisdom  fled  ? 

Of  old  on  British  ground 
Her  name  was  honoured,  and  her  tread 

On  hill  and  vale  was  found  : 
But  now  'tis  so  no  more  ;  a  blight 

Descends  upon  her  path ; 
She  veils  in  clouds  her  living  light, 

And  turns  away  in  wrath. 
E'en  cloistered  walks,  so  loved  of  yore, 
Reverberate  to  her  tread  no  more. 

And  whose  the  fault  ? — Imperious  Rome, 
Thy  burdened  conscience  knows 

From  whence  a  part  at  least  has  come 
Of  our  abounding  woes. 

i  Euseb.  Ecc.  Hist,  lib.  x.  c.  iv.  p.  472,  ed.  Vales. 
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Athirst  for  power,  thy  spirit  spurned 

The  compact  of  thy  youth ; 
Thy  burning  lust  of  gain  o'erturned 

The  beacon-lights  of  truth ; 
Regardless  where  the  world  was  led, 
So  thou  and  thine  were  feared  and  fed. 

Long  was  thy  reign  :  at  length  an  age 

Arose,  which  crossed  thy  measures, 
And  seized  with  sacrilegious  rage 

Thy  consecrated  treasures : 
But  rage  is  blind ;  and  they  who  gave 

The  death-blow  to  thy  sway 
Have  left  us  ills  perchance  as  grave 

As  those  they  swept  away. 
Infatuate  counsels  keep  their  hold, 
And  Wisdom  speaks  not  as  of  old. 

When  Spring  has  taught  our  nurslings  fair 

To  pierce  the  genial  soil, 
We  watch  their  charms  with  jealous  care, 

And  tremble  as  we  smile. 
i 
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The  widowed  mother  drops  her  tears 

Upon  her  infant's  cheek, 
As  the  dim  forms  of  future  years 

Upon  her  fancy  break, 
Lest  her  sweet  babe  should  graceless  prove, 
And  disappoint  the  prayer  of  love. 

But  we,  what  do  we  ? — As  the  bird 

Of  Afric's  fiery  plains, 
Whose  steely  breast  is  never  stirred 

By  fond  maternal  pains, 
Abandons  on  the  naked  shore 

Her  unprotected  young, 
Forgetful  that  the  lion's  roar 

Resounds  those  wastes  along, 
Or  that  the  traveller's  weary  tread 
May  crush  them  in  their  sandy  bed, — 

So  leave  we  to  the  storms  of  earth 

The  tender  souls  we  rear, 
Charged  with  a  new,  a  heavenly  birth, 

That  heritage  of  fear ; 
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But  all  unfurnished  with  the  lore, 

The  early  "  line  on  line," 
Which  should  invest  them  long  before 

With  panoply  divine, 
To  meet  th'  assaults  of  dangerous  themes, 
Or  foil  the  sophist's  stratagems. 

'Tis  not  the  shallow,  sparkling  flood 

The  multitude  admires : 
'Tis  simple  truth  and  solid  food 

Our  vagrant  age  requires. 
Who  slowly  build  by  line  and  rule 

A  sure  defence  shall  win ; 
And  in  the  nursery  and  the  school 

Our  battle  must  begin  : 
So  shall  fanatic  follies  die, 
And  schism  expire,  and  heresy. 

Woe  to  the  land  whose  priests  reject 

Thy  thrice-repeated  word, 
And,  bent  on  lighter  tasks,  neglect 

To  feed  Thy  lambs,  O  Lord  I1 

i  S.  Job.  xxi.  15-17. 
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Her  chiefs  may  wear  the  laurel- wreath ; 

But,  in  some  evil  hour, 
Destruction,  rising  from  beneath, 

Shall  shake  her  dream  of  power. 
The  sleep  of  uninstructed  strength 
Is  deep  and  long,  but  wakes  at  length. 

And  is  it  said  that  all  in  vain 

Our  yearnings  to  behold 
The  saintly  discipline  again 

Which  ruled  the  days  of  old  ? l 
At  least  our  tears  are  free  to  flow, 

Our  cheeks  with  shame  to  burn, 
That  not  to  us  'tis  given  to  know 

The  joy  of  its  return ; 
At  least  our  prayers  may  pave  the  way 
For  that  which  may  not  be  to-day. 

i  See  Pref.  to  "  Child's  Christian  Year." 


AFIAI  IITAAI, 


POWERS  of  th'  abyss,  who  move  in  viewless  rounds 

Upon  the  air, 
Wide  is  your  walk ;  but  it  has  bars  and  bounds, 

Of  which  beware ! 

About  this  blighted  earth  unwearied  run, 
Watch  with  the  planets,  circle  with  the  sun, 

Ye  dim,  imperfect  spirits  ! 
But  dream  not  of  the  atmosphere  of  heaven  ! 
To  you  its  paths  of  brightness  are  not  given, 

Or  aught  that  it  inherits. 

The  volleyed  thunder,  when  it  loudest  roars, 

A  limit  knows ; 
The  vexed  Ocean  sinks  upon  his  shores 

In  still  repose. 

i  See  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  x.  c.  iv.  p.  472.  ed.  Vales. 
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There  is  but  ONE  whose  high  prerogative 
It  is  in  power  uncircumscribed  to  live, 

Impeding  laws  above : 
All  others  meet  a  barrier  which  abates 
Their  self-applause,  and  adamantine  gates 

Through  which  they  may  not  move. 

"  Put  off  thy  shoes,  the  place  is  holy  ground  !" 

Th'  Almighty  said 
In  Horeb ;  and  the  monitory  sound 

O'er  earth  has  spread. 
It  spake  as  Israel's  moving  temple  past 
Th'  Arabian  sands,  and  when  it  reached  at  last 

Its  rest  on  Zion's  hill. 
The  Gentiles  heard  it  in  their  idol- shrines ; 
And  now  that  full-orbed  truth  unclouded  shines, 

It  speaks  its  message  still. 


Christian,  respect  the  chancel !  'tis  to  thee 

The  type  of  heaven : 
The  solemn  stillness  of  eternity 

To  it  is  given. 
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Let  feet  unconsecrate  the  place  forbear ; 
Be  none  but  God's  vicegerents  buried  there 

Beneath  the  naked  stone. 
Before  its  mystic  steps  th'  Archangel  bends ; 
For  there  in  very  deed  the  Lord  descends 

Upon  His  altar- throne ! 

And  you,  who  with  the  privilege  are  blest 

That  air  to  breathe, 
And  after  life,  in  hallowed  sleep,  to  rest 

The  floor  beneath, 

Be  meek  amid  your  honours ;  for  the  rude 
Unsparing  murmurs  of  the  multitude 

Proclaim  the  failing  wide, 
And  fill  the  world  with  blasphemy,  when  they 
Who  live  within  the  veil  the  marks  betray 

Of  petulance  and  pride. 

The  strong  foundations  of  the  mountains  shake, 

And  nature  lowers, 
When  sons  of  God  their  own  decrees  forsake, 

And  use  their  powers 
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Celestial,  as  a  fount  from  which  to  fill 
The  vain  desires  of  a  corrupted  will. 

O  Lord,  Thy  servants  grow 
Like  cedars  on  the  spicy  mountains  set ; 
In  vain  they  shoot  aloft,  if  they  forget 

To  strike  their  toots  below. 

Whate'er  our  duties,  multiplied  or  few, 

Or  great  or  small, 
The  spirit  from  her  seat  in  sober  hue 

Should  clothe  them  all ; 

That  is  the  dress  a  Christian  life  should  wear : 
E'en,  as  the  sweetest  warbler  of  the  air, 

In  lowliness  profound, 
Eludes  alike  the  plaudits  of  our  eyes, 
When  showering  rapture  from  the  vernal  skies, 

Or  nestling  on  the  ground. 


Kings  are  we — priests — yea,  judges  shall  be  made, 

When  life  is  past, 
Of  gods,  whose  thoughts  confusion  shall  invade, 

And  fear  o'ercast 
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At  our  rebuke ! 1     Such  honours  to  deny 
Profaneness  were,  and  false  humility. 

And  if  the  world  disdains 
Our  lofty  style,  and  mars  our  dwelling-place, 
Still  have  we  that  which  cannot  know  disgrace 

The  mystery  remains ! 


The  gates  are  gone  which  formed  the  chancel-bound : 

An  age  of  light 
Has  swept  them  from  the  consecrated  ground. 

And  yet,  to  sight 

Of  meditative  men  they  still  appear ; 
And  voices,  which  the  many  cannot  hear, 

Proclaim  that  once  again 
The  viewless  fence  substantial  form  shall  wear, 
To  sever  for  the  priest  his  portion  fair, 

Th'  unholy  to  restrain. 

>  1  Cor.  vi.  3. 


2YN0PONOI  PRESBYTERORUM.1 


WE  must  reside  apart — we  cannot  breathe 

Thy  common  air, 
O  World !     It  brings  us  giddiness  and  death  ! 

And  when  we  bear 
Our  portion  of  the  fall,  as  bear  we  must, 

Th'  observant  crowd 
Grows  valiant  in  intemperance  and  lust, 

And  cries  aloud 

That  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Fortitude,  and  Worth, 
Are  visions,  like  all  else  that  lives  in  forms  of  earth. 

The  saintly  robe  secures  not  to  the  soul 

A  saint's  repose ; 
This  knows  the  world,  but  should  not  see  the  whole 

Of  what  it  knows. 

i  Euseb.  Ecc.  Hist.  lib.  x.  c.  iv.  p.  472.  ed.  Vales. 
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Therefore,  whate'er  of  mortal  dwells  in  us, 

Let  us  conceal 
In  dim,  encloistered  privacy ;  and  thus 

The  general  weal 

Shall  grow,  and  men  shall  see  that  none  draw  near 
The  seat  of  holy  love  but  through  the  gates  of  fear. 

Freedom  is  Britain's  idol ;  and  in  all 

She  will  be  free. 
Mysterious  veils  before  her  face  must  fall, 

That  she  may  see 
What  angels  dare  not  gaze  on !     Not  alone 

The  secular  keys, 
Which  garner  up  the  laws  and  shield  the  throne, 

She  dares  to  seize ; 

But  handles  e'en  the  gems  on  Aaron's  breast, 
And  in  the  Holiest  Place  her  footsteps  are  imprest. 

But  what,  in  guerdon  of  her  perilous  game, 

Has  she  received  ? 
Her  patriots,  glow  they  with  a  purer  flame  ? 

Has  Truth  achieved 
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More  salutary  triumphs  ?     Human  Pride 

In  loftier  flight 
Has  spread  her  wings,  impatient  of  a  guide ; 

But  heavenly  light 

Has  vanished  from  our  eyes ;  while,  in  its  stead, 
New  meteors  day  by  day  their  fleeting  splendour  shed. 

The  soul  of  man,  exhausted  in  the  chase 

Of  what  is  not, 
Desponding  thinks  that  God  averts  His  face, 

Or  has  forgot 
His  promised  mercies.     Phantoms  flit  around 

When  we  forsake 
The  ancient  paths,  and  in  forbidden  ground 

Our  pleasure  take. 

Oh,  let  us  seek,  as  sought  our  sires  of  yore, 
The  footsteps  of  the  flock,1  and  let  us  rove  no  more ! 

Order  is  holy ;  sacrilege  ensues 

When  men  impair 
Her  delicate  creations,  and  confuse 

Her  pictures  fair. 

i  Cant.  i.  8. 
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Cleric  and  laic  have  their  way- marks  clear. 

Prelates  are  kings ; 
And  Priests  are  kings,  though  in  a  different  sphere. 

Terrestrial  things 

Have  ranges  wide  and  orbits  of  their  own ; 
Let  them  not  hope  to  rule  where  God  has  fixed  His 
throne ! 

Happy  !  if  they,  who  in  the  verge  of  heaven 

Exalted  move, 
Could  evermore  preserve  a  temper  even, 

And  live  in  love ! 
Throne  against  throne  has  ruined  us !     Our  light 

Forsakes  the  skies, 
Because  the  stars  which  should  dispel  the  night, 

With  lowering  eyes 
Encounter  in  the  troubled  fields  of  air, 
And  with  forebodings  dread  the  pallid  nations  scare. 

Voices  indeed  there  are  upon  the  breeze, 

That  could  release 
Our  souls  from  strife :  and  would  we  list  to  these, 

We  might  have  peace ; 
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But  'tis  not  so  appointed !     Yet,  O  Faith, 

Be  not  dismayed ; 
It  is  a  common  story !     Life  and  death, 

Relief  and  shade, 

Must  exercise  the  Church  till  time  be  past ; 
But  all  in  rest  shall  end,  and  cloudless  joy  at  last ! 


THE  NAME  IX6YS. 


[St.  Augustine  seems  to  attribute  the  origin  of  this  mystical  word 
among  Christians  to  certain  verses  of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl,  and  gives 
the  meaning  of  it :  "  In  hoc  nomine  mystice  intelligitur  Christus,  eo 
quod  in  hujus  mortalitatis  abysso  velut  in  aquarum  profunditate 
vivus,  hoc  est,  sine  peccato  esse  potuerit."— De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  xviii. 
c.  xxiii.  ?  1,  in  fine.] 


WHEN  angry  clouds  o'er  Ocean  sweep, 
And  warring  winds  his  face  deform, 
The  moving  creatures  of  the  deep 
Uninjured  glide  amid  the  storm; 
The  voices  of  the  troubled  waves 
Resound  not  in  their  coral  caves ; 
In  calm  unruffled  joy  they  live, 
E'en  on  the  foaming  billow's  crest; 
Or,  shooting  from  the  surface,  dive 
Where  all  is  still  and  deep,  and  are  at  rest. 
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E'en  thus  the  Son  of  Man,  who  came 
The  ransom  of  our  souls  to  be, 
Passed  through  this  world  of  sin  and  shame 
From  every  stain  of  evil  free. 
He  met  th'  embraces  of  the  tomb 
As  pure  as  when  He  left  the  womb. 
In  vain  upon  His  head  was  hurled 
The  whelming  weight  of  want  and  pain ; 
The  gathered  glory  of  the  world, 
Concentred  in  His  sight,1  was  shewn  in  vain ! 

This  by  the  Church  of  old  was  taught, 
When — striving,  in  her  love,  to  keep 
Her  children  in  the  faith — she  brought 
Her  emblem  from  the  restless  deep. 
The  careless  heathen  saw  with  sccrn 
Its  semblance  on  her  banners  borne ; 
And,  e'en  of  those  who  owned  her  creed, 
Some,  immature  as  yet  to  claim 
The  seal  baptismal,2  could  not  read 
The  fulness  of  that  sign  and  mystic  name. 

1  Matt.  iv.  8.  2  See  Fleury,  Mceurs  des  Chretiens,  p.  16. 
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"  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
The  Saviour  !" — words  which  cheered  the  eyes 
Of  martyrs  as  unmoved  they  trod 
Their  fiery  pathway  to  the  skies, 
Better  that  ye  should  lie  concealed 
By  sacred  screens,  than  be  revealed 
To  busy  mockers,  o'er  whose  sight 
The  grosser  films  of  earth  are  flung, 
Or  babes  just  issuing  into  light, 
Who  speak  with  feeble  voice  and  stammering  tongue. 

Haply  that  emblematic  lore, 
Which  roused  our  sires  to  zeal  sublime, 
Instruction  e'en  on  us  may  pour, 
Who  linger  in  the  dregs  of  time  ! 
Shun  not  the  study,  ye  who  burn 
The  deeper  things  of  God  to  learn. 
As  Earth  grows  old,  the  sound  of  scorn 
Shall  shake  her  latter  perilous  days ; l 
Truth  is  a  star  at  sunrise  born, 
And  from  the  morning's  forehead  showers  her  rays  ! 

:  2  Pet.  iii.  3. 
K 
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Low  are  we  fallen,  and  shall  not  rise, 
Till  they,  who  meekly  taught  our  sires, 
From  out  their  long  eclipse  arise 
To  light  again  our  languid  fires. 
Boastful  we  are ;  but  cannot  hold 
The  contest  with  the  days  of  old. 
By  faith  they  walked ;  and  we  by  sight, 
In  our  own  sparks  encircled,1  run, 
Forgetful  that  the  flickering  light 
Our  thousand  tapers  make  is  not  the  sun. 

O  pride  of  reason,  learn  to  cast 
Thy  sceptre  and  thy  diadem 
Before  the  symbols  of  the  past ! 
Thy  boldest  thoughts  must  bow  to  them. 
Great  is  the  man  whose  subtle  sense 
Tests  all  the  links  of  evidence ; 
But  greater  still  is  he  whose  faith 
As  with  an  angel's  swiftness  flies, 
And  reads  at  once  of  life  and  death 
The  secrets,  with  unhesitating  eyes. 
» is.  1. 11. 
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Give  me  to  bear  in  memory's  cells 
Deeply,  as  with  a  diamond  graven, 
That  simple  word,  whose  aspect  tells 
Of  truths  which  fill  all  earth  and  heaven ; 
Yea,  more  than  fill ;  for,  in  their  height, 
They  mock  th'  archangel's  loftiest  flight, 
And  reach  in  depth  th'  unfathomed  springs 
Where  everlasting  silence  reigns 
Amid  the  primal  seeds  of  things ! 
The  wealth  of  worlds  is  poor  to  what  that  word 
contains. 


THE  CIRCULAR  CHURCHES  OF  THE  SEPULCHRE 
AND  OF  THE  NATIVITY  AT  JERUSALEM. 


["  On  Mount  Calvary  the  Emperor  Adrian  erected  a  Fane  unto 
Venus ;  but  the  virtuous  Helena  (of  whom  our  country  may  justly 
glory)  overthrew  the  receptacle  of  paganism,  and  built  in  the  room 
thereof  the  magnificent  Temple  of  the  Sepulchre. 

"  In  a  grot  at  the  east  side  of  Bethlehem,  employed  for  a  stable  (the 
inn  being  pestered  with  strangers),  the  Virgin  Mary  fell  in  travail, 
and  produced  unto  the  world  a  Saviour.  In  this  cave,  from  the  time 
of  Adrian  unto  the  reign  of  Constantine,  they  celebrated  the  impious 
lamentation  of  Adonis,  who  above  had  his  statue  shadowed  with  a 
grove  of  myrtles,  which  the  virtuous  Helena  subverted,  and  erected 
thereupon  the  goodly  Temple  of  the  Nativity,"  &c.  —  See  Sandys' 
Travels,  pp.  160,  177.] 


A  PILGRIM  once  I  knew,  who  wore 

No  garb  for  pilgrim  meet ; 
No  staff  to  guide  his  steps  he  bore, 

No  sandals  on  his  feet : 
A  restless  man,  he  loved  to  roam 
The  face  of  earth,  or  ocean's  foam, 
And  yet  was  rarely  seen  a  furlong  from  his  home. 
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One  day,  as  in  his  chimney-nook 

He  sat  with  serious  face, 
Sudden,  without  a  change  of  look, 

Or  stirring  from  his  place, 
He  took  his  journey,  staff  in  hand, 
He  trod  the  margin  of  the  strand, 
He  spread  the  snow-white   sail,  and  reached  the 

Holy  Land ! 

Unnumbered  sights  were  there,  I  ween, 

To  sink  his  soul  to  sadness, 
And  some  to  gender  thoughts  serene, 

And  gleams  of  holy  gladness  : 
But  twain  alone  detained  his  view ; 
And  why  but  twain  ? — For  reasons  two  : 
A   British   heart   he   bore,  and  was   a  Christian 

true. 

And  what,  then,  were  those  objects  twain, 

Whose  mystic  fascination 
Could  thus  his  secret  soul  enchain 

In  fixed  contemplation  ? 
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Methought  that  land  of  veiled  light 
Confused  at  first  a  stranger's  sight, 
As  when  one  looks  abroad  upon  the  stars  at  night. 

No,  no ;  whate'er  to  some  it  be, 

It  was  not  so  to  him ; 
His  eyes  had  skill  its  face  to  see 

With  no  confusion  dim  : 
To  fix,  and  sever  from  the  rest, 
At  once,  the  relics  suited  best 
To  stir  a  Christian  soul  within  a  British  breast. 

Two  temples  fair  that  land  adorn, 

Illustrious  far  and  wide ; 
One  marks  the  spot  where  CHRIST  was  born, 

The  other  where  He  died : 
A  woman  built  them  both,  and  Fame 
Retains  her  lineage  and  her  name — 
Helena  was  she  called,  from  England's  coast  she  came. 

The  heathen  once  their  shrines  had  seen 
Upon  those  sites  upreared ; 
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But,  crushed  before  that  British  queen, 

They  sunk  and  disappeared, 
And  in  their  place  those  temples  blazed 
With  precious  gifts ;  while  earth,  amazed, 
Beheld  their  cedar  roofs  on  marble  columns  raised.1 

These  saw  the  pilgrim,  and  returned 

To  take  his  seat  once  more, 
Where  still  the  reddening  embers  burned, 

As  when  he  left  the  shore  : 
Much  spake  he  not — brief  phrase  expressed 
The  thoughts  which  kindled  in  his  breast, 
And  soon  he  found  again  his  common  look  of  rest. 

"  Strange,"  said  the  wanderer,  "  that  a  soil 

So  distant  should  reveal 
Such  brave  results  of  British  toil, 

Such  proofs  of  British  zeal, 
While  all  at  home  decays  and  dies  ! 
Oh,  when  will  an  Helena  rise 
To  give  again  the  past  to  our  adoring  eyes !" 

i  Sandys,  p.  177. 


THE  LOAVES  OR  CAKES  FROM  THE  ALTAR  SENT 

TO  EACH  OTHER  BY  THE  ANCIENT 

CHRISTIANS. 


["  On  n'employoit  4  1'Eucharistie  que  le  pain  offert  par  les  fiddles 
et  beni  par  1'Eveque  :  et  on  envoyoit  aux  absens,  en  signe  de  commu 
nion,  de  ce  pain  beni  et  non  consacre." — Fleury,  Mceurs  des  Chretiens, 
p.  140.  See  also  a  letter  of  St.  Paulinus,  in  St.  Augustine's  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  45,  ed.  Benedict. ;  and  Dupin,  Bibl.  Eccles.  vol.  iii.  p.  147.] 


WHERE  are  the  manners  of  the  Church  of  old, 
Who  clasped  her  faithful  in  a  fond  embrace, 
But  met  with  blighting  look,  severe  and  cold, 
The  giddy  souls  who  wandered  from  her  fold 
To  taste  of  treason  'mid  a  spurious  race ; 
Who  loved  the  good  and  true,  but  bade  depart 
At  once  the  open  foe  and  the  divided  heart  ? 

Compact  and  kneaded,  like  the  blessed  bread 
Upon  her  altars  ranged,  her  sons  defied 
Th'  external  pressure  of  the  world,  and  spread 
Their  fearless  ensigns  wheresoe'er  she  led. 
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A  keen  and  bracing  air  their  strength  supplied ; 
And,  as  their  legions  marched,  from  man  to  man 
The  signals  of  their  love  in  awful  silence  ran. 

Such  were  those  fragments  from  the  sacred  board, 
Which,  though  as  yet  unconsecrate,1  had  caught 
A  secret  virtue  from  the  spot  adored 
Where  late  they  rested.    Persecution's  sword, 
Unsheathed  and  keen  of  edge,  no  terror  brought 
To  those  whose  heaven-taught  eyes  could  read  the 

lore 
Which,  'neath  its  simple  guise,  the  mystic  emblem 

bore. 

Said  it  not  this  ?  "  Press  onward,  and  be  bold, 
Warriors  of  God  most  high  !     Yet,  as  ye  move, 
See  that  your  banners,  to  the  winds  unrolled, 
Breathe  love  and  union  from  their  every  fold. 
The  very  food  ye  live  upon  is  love ; 
The  Eternal  Three  look  down  upon  your  way ; 
Straggling  is  speedy  death,  and  discord  sure  decay  !" 

i  See  Fleury,  ubi  sup. 


ST.  JAMES  CONSECRATED  THE  FIRST  BISHOP 
OF  JERUSALEM. 


UNGRATEFUL  is  our  world  :  our  souls  retain 
Slight  trace  of  those  whose  patient  toils  have 

proved 

To  us  the  source  of  an  eternal  gain. 
Who  first  o'er  ocean's  central  waters  moved, 
And  trusted  in  the  stars  ?  who  taught  to  bow 
The  horse's  neck,  which  God  has  clothed  with 

thunder  ? 

Or  plied  the  loom  ?  or  with  the  delving  plough 
Earth's  yet  unconquered  surface  clave  asunder  ? 
Are  questions  asked  in  vain  :  the  names  are  perished 
now! 

And  e'en  of  those  who  still  in  memory  live, 
The  judgments  we  pronounce  imperfect  are, 
And  oft  the  brightest  crowns  erroneous  give 
To  those  who  stood  not  in  the  front  of  war, 
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But  in  the  second  ranks.     Factitious  lights 
Eclipse  the  native  radiance  of  the  sun ! 
Hence  holiest  spirits,  whom  the  world  requites 
With  silence  and  oblivion,  meekly  run 
To  Him  whose  secret  favour  heals  all  earthly  slights. 

When  rose  the  western  mountains  from  the  main, 
The  man  who  spied  their  summits  from  afar 
Lived  not  to  reap  the  greatness  and  the  gain, 
But  felt  injustice  foul  his  fortunes  mar. 
Where  of  the  Churches  is  the  eldest-horn  ? 
Lo !  Zion  sits  in  dust,  her  glory  fled ! 
Of  all  her  children,  in  her  hour  forlorn, 
Not  one  draws  near  to  shield  her  sacred  head 
From  witherings  of  neglect  and  bitter  blasts  of  scorn. 

Rome,  swoln  with  pride,  inculcates,  as  her  due, 
That  all  mankind  her  mandates  should  obey ; 
Nor  spares  the  mother,  from  whose  breasts  she 

drew 

The  very  strength  she  glories  in  to-day. 
Hence  half  the  nations  have  believed  a  lie, 
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And  the  fair  promise  of  their  morning  stained. 
Rome  they  exaggerate,  and  pass  her  by 
Whose  bishopric  the  Lord  Himself  ordained, 
Ere  yet  His  cloudy  car  conveyed  Him  to  the  sky.1 

Glories  of  later  growth  engage  our  breasts ; 
But  not  a  heart  our  ancient  mother  greets. 
And  yet  on  Zion's  hill  the  shadow  rests 
Of  him  who  held  a  council  in  her  streets 
Ere  Rome  had  learnt  in  councils  to  preside. 
James  of  Jerusalem  !  though  wronged  thy  name, 
Thine  honours  soiled  in  dark  oblivion's  tide, 
One  song  at  least  shall  vindicate  thy  fame 
From  keen  Italian  craft  and  nights  of  papal  pride. 

Rome  !  be  content  with  what  thy  God  has  given ! 
Churches,  like  lights  that  o'er  our  heads  appear, 
Must  keep  th'  allotted  path  marked  out  in  heaven ! 
Amazement  shakes  the  circles  of  the  sphere 
When  one,  usurping,  trenches  on  the  rest. 

1  It  was  a  tradition  in  the  ancient  Church  that  St.  James  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  our  Lord  Himself. 
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Great  are  thy  gifts  ;  thy  power  the  nations  own  ; 
Yet  venture  not  too  far  thy  fiery  crest ! 
Yon  eastern  planet,  from  her  fixed  throne, 
Must  evermore  outshine  the  starlight  of  the  west. 

True,  for  a  season,  clouds  have  compassed  round 
That  elder  radiance  ;  and  our  modern  zeal 
Has  only  made  the  darkness  more  profound, 
Striving  with  ill-taught  hands  her  woes  to  heal. 
Unhallowed  leagues,  and  perilous  disdain 
Of  ancient  statutes,  cannot  work  her  good.1 
O  Lord  !  to  Thee  we  trust  her,  not  in  vain  ! 
Thou  know'st  our  souls  when  joy  is  at  the  flood ; 
And  in  Thy  sight  are  spread  the  boundaries  of  pain. 

1  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  recent  project  of  sending  a  Protestant 
Bishop  to  Jerusalem. 


DEATH  AND  RESURRECTION. 


®vr\ffKov  us  uirvcp  5e8|U77/u.eVoi.          HESIOD. 


Two  voices  are  there,  which  invade  the  ear 
Of  this  fallen  world,  as  touching  those  that  die  ; 
The  one  a  low  and  withering  sound  of  fear  ; 
The  other  full  of  faith,  assured  and  high  ! 
For  ever  on  the  battle-field  of  life 
These  voices  try  their  strength  and  are  at  strife, 
Like  Ebal  and  Gerizim  sending  forth 
A  blessing  or  a  curse  for  every  child  of  earth. 

When  up  the  vale  of  vanished  years  I  walk, 

Amid  the  twilight  shadows  which  enfold 

The  wondrous  relics  of  the  past,  and  talk 

In  solemn  converse  with  the  wise  of  old, 

How  various  are  the  tidings  they  relate 

Of  those  whose  souls  have  flitted  through  the  gate 

Of  darkness  —  breathing,  like  the  fitful  wind, 
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Now  buoyant  hope,  and  now  despondence  dark  and 
blind! 

Cooled  is  th'  Homeric  ardour  when  the  cloud 

Of  chill  mortality  has  overcast 

The  goddess  -  born  !  l      Th'  impetuous  chief,  and 

proud, 

Whose  battle-cry  was  fatal,  speaks  at  last 
In  querulous  accents,  suasive  of  despair. 
Thy  drama  too,  O  Greece,  disturbs  the  air 
With  melancholy  harpings,  which  forbode 
An  iron-sleep  for  man  unconscious  of  a  God  !2 

And  thou,  capacious  soul,3  and  most  sublime 
Of  all  who  brooded  o'er  the  Latian  lyre, 

1  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  opinion  which  Homer  makes  the 
shade  of  Achilles  express  of  death,  compared  with  his  contempt  of  it 
in  the  Iliad.    See  Odyss.  A.  488,  et  seq.  : 

/*->,  $'/i  pot  Qa.vce,rov  y 

2  See  /Eichylus,  fyv-yts,  Fragm.  ii.  : 


di;  [A'/jTt  %0,'iQtiv,  [A'/i-rt 
See  again  ^Eschyl.  Eumenides,  647,  648. 
3  Lucretius. 
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Ah !  wherefore  dost  thou  leave  th'  ethereal  clime 
Of  truth,  to  veil  in  mists  thy  living  fire  ? 
For  thee,  when  mortals  lose  this  lower  light, 
Tis  as  the  stillness  of  a  winter  night, 
A  dead,  eternal  pause,1  from  which  in  vain 
We  call  our  loved  ones  back,  who  may  not  wake 
again ! 

But  mark  how  different  are  the  thoughts  that 

rise 

Where  Plato  musing  sits  !    Enraptured  sage ! 
Whose  piercing  spirit,  soaring  to  the  skies, 
Disdained  the  bars  of  its  terrestrial  cage, 
Yet  gave  the  flesh  its  honour,2  and  beheld 
The  seed  immortal  in  its  depths  concealed, 
Which,  e'en  in  death,  escapes  from  death's  control, 
And  reconstructs  at  last  the  casket  of  the  soul. 

1  Lucretius  speaks  of  death,  in  a  remarkable  phrase,  as  "  frigida 
vitae  pausa"  (iii.  942) : 

"  Nee  quisquam  expergitus  exstat, 
Frigida  quern  semel  est  vita'i  pausa  secuta." 

2  See  Plato,  De  Legibus,  lib.  x.  «V«XE^«V  II  ov  •ytvopivov  ....  '^v%r,v 
x»t  ffvftct.    And  compare  Justin  Martyr,  Cohort,  i.  ad  Graecos,  p.  26, 
init. 
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Hear,  too,  that  other  voice,1  in  hopeful  tones 
Ascending  through  the  watches  of  the  night ! 
"  My  friend  is  past  amid  th'  eternal  thrones," 
It  cries,  "  and  bathes  in  heaven's  authentic  light 
His  living  soul !    Beneath  him  he  surveys 
The  star's  faint  circlet  and  the  planet's  blaze  ; 
Sees  our  dim  earth  in  cloudy  distance  melt, 
And  smiles  when  foes  insult  the  dust  in  which  he 
dwelt." 

Why  sleeps  the  cradled  orphan  safe  from  harm  ?2 

"  Because,"  an  Attic  sage  again  replies, 

"  When  fell  Oppression  lifts  her  murderous  arm 

To  slay  the  babe,  two  spectral  shapes  arise 

Pallid  as  clouds,  but  palpable  and  clear 

To  Guilt's  quick  eyesight  and  the  touch  of  Fear : 

1  "  Illic  postquam  se  lumine  vero 
Implevit,  stellasque  vagas  miratur,  et  astra 
Fixa  polls,  videt  quanta  sub  nocte  jaceret 
Nostra  dies,  ridetque  sui  ludibria  trunci." 

2  Plato  asserts  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  possess  a  certain  power, 
through  which  they  bestow  a  providential  attention  on  human  affairs ; 
and  urges  this  as  an  argument  for  great  kindness  to  orphans.  De  Leg. 
lib.  xi. :  etl TUV  TtXtvrnitrKvTuv  '^v%ae,t  $uvM/Mv'i%ot/(rl  Ttv»Tt^iur^ffata'*i,  x.r.X. 
See  also  Aristotle,  Ethics,  lib.  i.  11. 
L 
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These,  though  in  death  their  earthly  portion  sleep, 
Still  o'er  their  darling's  rest  their  ceaseless  vigil  keep." 

But  now  to  different  scenes  thy  fancy  steer, 
And  let  the  lofty  tones,  which  fill  the  round 
Of  Hebrew  story,  rise  upon  thine  ear, 
As  from  the  polished  shell  the  ocean's  sound : 
What  dost  thou  gather  ?    Find  we  not  again 
Unequal  music  and  a  mingled  strain ; 
Bright  thoughts  of  death,  of  heavenly  rapture  born, 
With  sceptic  railing  mixed  and  Sadducean  scorn  ? 

Fair  as  on  mountain- tops  the  morning  light 
Are  the  sweet  bodings  of  an  endless  day, 
Which  mark  the  holy  nation's  earlier  flight ! 
Job's  fervid  page,1  and  David's  hallowed  lay, 
Ezekiel's  vision,2  and  the  starry  gladness 
By  Daniel  seen  in  Death's  domain  of  sadness  :3 
These  were  her  gleams  of  joy;  but  darkness  came, 
And  Judah's  sun  went  down  in  clouds  of  guilt  and 
shame. 

1  Job.  xix.  25-27.  "  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1-10.  3  Dan.  xii.  2,  3, 
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Her  Rabbis  sat  in  Moses'  seat,  but  lost 
The  truth  which  from  the  bush  on  Moses  blazed, 
Till  Shiloh  came,  and,  'mid  the  silent  host 
Who  sleep  in  dust,  a  luminous  trophy  raised, 
Which  shall  o'erlook  their  rest,  till  death  and  sin 
Expire,  and  heaven's  eternal  days  begin. 
Rise,  then,  O  Faith !   (for  now  the  dusky  screen 
Is   fallen)    and   gaze   at  will   o'er   all   the  world 
unseen ! 

The  life-long  bondage,1  and  the  thoughts  that 

veiled 

The  central  sunshine  of  the  soul,  are  flown ; 
And  where  the  fear  of  death  its  empire  held, 
Stands  the  great  shadow  of  a  vacant  throne ! 
Ah !  words  too  rashly  ventured !    Back  return 
The  doubts  that  we  had  buried ;  souls  unlearn 
The  charter  of  their  freedom ;  and  the  scream 
Of  night's  ill-omened  birds  affronts  the  mid- day 
beam. 


i  Heb.  ii.  15 :  "  Who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage." 
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Some  are  there  still — yea,  e'en  of  them  whose  brows 
The  Cross  has  sealed — who  walk  in  heathen 

gloom : 

In  vain  for  them  the  living  water  flows, 
Their  narrow  world  is  bounded  by  the  tomb ! 
Others  there  are,  whose  hearts  undaunted  speak 
Their  glorious  creed,  but  in  the  trial  break ! 
Their  faith  is  based  on  adamant  to-day, 
But,  with  to-morrow's  grief,  dissolves  in  tears  away ! 

Lo,  too,  that  other  tribe,  whose  spirits  rise 

To  higher  steps  than  these ;  yet,  chilled  by  fear, 

And  tutored  but  imperfectly,  their  eyes 

Span  not  from  point  to  point  the  prospect  clear  : 

It  is  with  them  as  when  a  stream  of  light 

From  friendly  dwellings  trembles  through  the 

night; 

Forms  they  discover  moving  to  and  fro, 
But  features  cannot  read,  or  aught  distinctly  know. 

Souls  of  this  class  are  common,  and  have  grown 
More  numerous  still,  since  Luther  in  his  zeal, 
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Abstracting  from  the  Pope  the  triple  crown, 
Upon  his  own  head  placed  it.     To  repeal, 
In  part  at  least,  his  handy- work  were  wise, 
Whose  ancient  truth  is  dashed  with  modern  lies ; 
But  this  is  hard  to  Britons,  ever  sure 
To  risk  their  safety  far  when  freedom  is  the  lure. 

"  Your  creed  is  all  your  own !  The  lights  that  gleam 
Along  the  line  of  holy  men  of  old, 
Are  tricks  of  priestcraft,  or  at  best  a  dream." 
Who  would  not  answer  to  a  call  so  bold  ? 
And  yet,  as  Me  will  oft  maintain  her  seat 
When  every  vital  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat, 
As  fire  unconquered  at  the  centre  glows, 
When  earth  is  locked  by  frost,  or  mantled  o'er 
with  snows, — 

So  lives,  'mid  shocks  and  storms,  th'  immortal  part 
Of  England's  Church ;  and  though  her  sons  have 

strayed 

By  thousands,  still  she  fosters  at  her  heart 
Her  ancient  strength,  intact  and  undecayed : 
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Still  in  her  face  attentive  minds  behold 

Th'  undying  grandeur  of  the  days  of  old ; 

Still  find  her  tongue  with  heavenly  sweetness 

fraught, 
And  teaching  at  this  hour  what  truth  has  always 

taught. 

Would  that  no  jarring  note  were  ever  heard 
To  mar  the  gift !    But  there  it  is,  the  breath 
And  tone  express  of  God's  eternal  word ! 
Ask,   then,   thy  fathers    for   their  views   of 

death ! 

It  dwells  for  them  beneath  no  load  of  clouds, 
No  doubts  surround  it,  and  no  terror  shrouds : 
This  world  and  that  to  them  like  sisters  seem, 
Exchanging  looks  of  love  across  a  placid  stream  ! 

A  placid  stream,  o'erpast  with  ease,  and  bright 
With  flowers  unfading  on  its  farther  side  ! 
There  spirits,  clad  in  garments  clean  and  white,1 
And  borne  on  golden  wings,  incessant  glide 

i  Rev.  iii.  4,  5. 
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'Mid  prospects  of  delight  and  sounds  of  joy ! 
Yet  cannot  death  all  differences  destroy 
Of  less  and  more  ;  but  some  of  these  appear 
Like  stars  that  faintly  mark  their  stations  in  the 
sphere ; 

While  others,  like  the  mightier  orbs  above, 
In  floods  of  splendour  bathe  themselves,  and  float 
Within  the  precincts  where  archangels  move, 
And  burning  seraphs  swell  th'  eternal  note 
Of  praise,  responsive  to  the  cherubs'  cry, 
Before  th'  immediate  throne  of  God  most  high ! 
All  these  in  Paradise  await  the  hour 
When  Death,  as  earth  expires,  shall  render  up 
his  power. 

And  then  shall  they  triumphant  rear  again 
Those  precious  atoms,  which  the  winds  and  waves 
Perchance  have  widely  scattered,  but  in  vain. 
There  is  a  food  divine,  whose  presence  saves 
The  consecrated  bodies  of  the  just 
From  mingling  with  the  mass  of  common  dust ; 
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And  hence  that  day,  which  mars  all  meaner  things, 
To  them  angelic  strength  and  sun-like  lustre  brings. 

Hence,  too,  the  prayers  that  from  our  lips  arise 
For  saints  deceased.     'Tis  not  in  our  desires, 
As  calumny  proclaims  and  fools  surmise, 
To  free  their  tortured  souls  from  penal  fires : 
We  pray  that  Grace  Divine  may  waft  them  on 
Nearer  and  nearer  to  th'  Eternal  throne ; 
We  pray  (and  'tis  a  prayer  which  brings  relief, 
When  Hope's  faint  lamp  grows  dim  beside  the 
couch  of  Grief), 

That  soon  for  them  consummate  bliss  may  flow, 
Where  night  is  not,  and  imperfection  dies ; 
The  flesh  emerging  radiant  from  below 
To  meet  its  widowed  partner  in  the  skies, 
'Mid  scenes  where  Eden's  joys  give  place,  and 

seem 

Like  stars  that  vanish  in  the  morning  beam. 

Such,  then,  is  Death  to  us !    0  tell  us  where 

This  breathing  world  contains  a  spectacle  so  fair ! 


IL  VERO. 


BORN  in  the  shadowy  vale,  my  thoughts  I  raise 

Toward  the  source 
Where,  in  their  morning  strength,  the  golden  days 

Begin  their  course. 
I  fain  would  penetrate  that  holy  place, 

Far  from  the  cares  and  storms  of  earth, 

Whence  heavenly  Truth  first  issued  forth 
T'  unveil  'mid  mortal  men  the  brightness  of  her  face. 

The  wings  of  eighteen  centuries  have  stirred 

Our  lower  air ; 
But  long  ere  yet  the  steps  of  Time  were  heard, 

That  creature  fair, 
That  undecaying  light  whose  name  is  Truth, 

Eclipsing  all  the  multitude 

Of  angels,  day  by  day  renewed 
Far  in  the  deep  of  heaven  her  everlasting  youth. 
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That  ever  she  descended  from  above 

Is  solely  due 
To  Grace  divine  and  overflowing  Love. 

Her  Adam  knew 
In  paradise,  and  found  her  beaming  face 

Than  e'en  his  spoused  Eve's  more  fair ; 

Till  came  the  Tempter's  fatal  snare, 
And  then  through  Eden's  gate  she  past  with  pensive 
pace. 

And  ever  since — as  torches,  borne  at  night 

Through  mountainous  ways, 
Now  lift  aloft,  and  now  withdraw  from  sight, 

Their  cheering  rays — 
Her  looks  divine  she  lovingly  reveals 

To  spirits  cast  in  fitting  mould ; 

But  from  the  careless  and  the  cold 
Averts   her   luminous   eyes,   and   every  charm 
conceals. 

If  faithful  to  thine  inward  light,  O  man, 
Thine  actions  be, 
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That  shape  benign,  throughout  thy  mortal  span, 
Shall  dwell  with  thee  : 

Her  care  shall  soothe  thy  slumbers  all  the  night ; 
And,  let  the  coming  of  the  day 
Bring  what  assaults  and  pains  it  may, 

She  will  not  change  her  cheer,  or  spread  her  wings 
in  flight. 

We  dream  of  freedom ;  but  with  her  it  rests 

The  boon  to  give ! 
Much  have  I  probed,  and  seriously,  the  breasts 

Of  those  who  live 
Around  me,  in  this  sublunary  scene ; 

But  ne'er  have  witnessed  the  repose 
Of  perfect  freedom,  save  in  those 
Who  long  with  her  have  dwelt  and  her  familiars 
been. 

We  think  that  while  the  Christian  lingers  still 

In  this  abode 
Of  mortal  flesh,  he  cannot  all  fulfil 

The  law  of  God. 
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Perfection  is  a  flight  we  dare  not  soar ; 

But  she  for  ever  points  on  high 

To  progress  and  to  victory, 

And  teUs   of  settled  peace  beyond  the  battle's 
roar.1 

Trace  we  her  progress,  since  the  fiery  sword, 

Unsheathed  in  wrath, 
From  Eden's  closing  gate  its  horror  poured 

Upon  her  path : 

No  painful  task,  for  no  distrust  or  dread 
Impedes  her  course ;  or,  if  from  pride 
And  petulance  she  turn  aside, 
With  ease  we  trace  the  light  that  waits  upon  her 
tread. 

'Mid   shepherds    first    she   found    a    dwelling- 
place  ; 

And  on  the  breast 
Of  Abel,  eldest-born  of  virtue's  race, 

Would  often  rest, 

1  See  St.  Chrysostom,  in  Gen.  Serm.  v.  ?  2.  in  fine,  J  3.  init. 
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As  in  the  shade  he  watched  his  fleecy  care ; 

Or  sent  his  pious  spirit  forth 

Beyond  the  region  of  the  earth, 
To  meet  the  sons  of  God  in  heaven's  untroubled  air. 

From  thence  she  past,  when  envious  Cain  had  spilt 

That  sacred  blood, 
To  Seth,  and  Enoch,  and  to  him  who  built 

Before  the  flood 

That  wond'rous  bark,  which  in  its  womb  contained 
The  seeds  of  earth's  replenishment, 
Till  angry  clouds  their  stores  had  spent, 
And  Ocean  saw  once  more  his  vagrant  waters  chained. 

Then  walked  she  long  with  angels  in  their  rounds 

Among  the  plains 
Of  Mamre,  and  by  Canaan's  southern  bounds ; 

And,  breathing  strains 
Celestial,  nourished  with  her  voice  of  power 
The  father  of  the  Jewish  race, 
And  nerved  his  soul,  till  face  to  face 
He  met  those  awful  Three  in  his  unguarded  hour. 
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On  Libya  next  she  turned  her  eyes,  and  smiled 

When  Egypt's  wave 
Among  its  reeds  to  Amram's  cradled  child 

A  refuge  gave : 

That  child  was  he,  whose  spirit  toiled  untired 
For  Israel  thankless  and  untrue, 
Till,  with  its  fair  reward  in  view, 
On  Nebo's  top  at  last  the  cloudless  light  expired. 

Vouchsafed  she  then  to  Jesse's  pastoral  son 

Her  gifts  divine ; 
And  thence,  on  wings  of  glory,  floated  on 

Along  the  line 

Of  holy  Kings  and  Prophets,  till  the  day 
When  Judah  saw  the  signs  appear 
Which  told  of  her  Messiah  near, 
And  from  her  faltering  hand  the  sceptre  passed  away. 

In  silence  let  them  glide,  the  solemn  years, 

When  He  who  made 
This  sinful  world,  in  mingled  blood  and  tears 

Its  ransom  paid : 
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In  silence  best  such  awful  scenes  are  viewed. 

Enough  that  when  those  years  were  o'er, 

In  shape  still  brighter  than  before, 
The  daughter  of  the  skies  her  onward  way  pursued. 

Soon  as  the  Church  arose,  and  crowned  with  flame 

Its  sons  appeared, 
LJnscared  by  sufferings,  undeterred  by  shame, 

The  nations  heard 

Her  glorious  voice  rejoicing  at  their  birth ; 
For  soon  that  little  band,  she  knew, 
Th'  imperial  eagles  would  subdue, 
And  raise  the  slighted  Cross  above  the  thrones  of  earth. 

When  learned  Fathers  wrote,  from  errors  blind 

The  world  to  free  ; 
When  Councils  met  in  holy  league  combined, 

'Twas  hers  to  see 

In  those  a  starry  brightness  wide  outspread, 
In  these  a  central  splendour,  given 
Immediate  from  the  heart  of  heaven, 
And  o'er  th'  exulting  world  in  boundless  plenty  shed. 
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She  loved  those  early  champions ;  and  to-day, 

When  schism  abounds, 
And  thousand  heresies  her  soul  dismay 

With  jarring  sounds, 
She  still  to  them  for  consolation  flies ! 

Ah !  never  peace  shall  soothe  us  more, 
Till  up  to  them  with  her  we  soar, 
And  learn  above  the  mists  of  modern  creeds  to  rise ! 


IL  FALSO. 


A  WONDROUS  world  is  ours !  and  worldly  men, 

Who  doubtless  are  enlightened,  say  that  time 

Has  not  produced,  nor  ever  can  again, 

An  age  like  this,  whose  weakest  children  climb 

With  ease  the  loftiest  heights  of  the  sublime. 

Unbounded  freedom  of  the  tongue  and  pen ; 

The  gates  of  Janus  closed ;  the  Bible  thrown 

Wide  open  to  the  meanest  of  mankind ; 

The  crowds  who  weave,  or  trace  the  furrows,  grown 

Impatient  of  the  fetters  of  the  mind ; 

Science  so  paramount,  that  all  things  seem 

But  dreams,  which  issue  not  in  narrow  lines 

Of  iron,  and  in  clouds  of  hissing  steam. 

Such  is  our  state,  and  these  are  hopeful  signs ! 

So  think,  at  least,  the  men  of  piercing  eyes, 

Whose  lives  have  passed  amid  th'  instructive  cares 

Of  empire,  and  the  dust  of  man's  affairs. 
M 
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Critics,  indeed,  there  are,  whose  hearts  surmise 

Some  error  in  this  estimate  of  theirs  : 

But  let  that  pass ;  our  present  question  lies 

Not  in  the  present  merely.     Souls  are  ours, 

As  well  as  bodies ;  scenes  in  prospect  rise 

And  interests,  which  evince  that  human  powers 

Are  wasted,  if  they  contemplate  no  sphere 

More  wide  than  that  which  circumscribes  them  here. 

The  things  of  Time  are  precious ;  but  they  fall 

In  value,  nay,  forego  their  every  claim 

To  our  regard,  unless  th'  imperial  name 

"  Eternity !"  be  stamped  upon  them  all. 

A  mirage  hangs  o'er  all  the  world  below, 

And  they  'mid  earthly  things  the  safest  go 

Who  see  them  double ;  hence  my  soul's  desire 

Is  not  so  much  the  grosser  world  to  know, 

As  that  which  mixes,  like  the  vital  fire, 

With  all  that  lives.     A  world  there  surely  is 

Within  this  world,  a  region  ever  fair 

And  tranquil ;  and  the  souls  that  enter  there 

Feel  a  sweet  influence,  and  a  sound  of  bliss, 

Incessantly  pervading  all  the  air ! 
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That  man  to-day  is  restless,  as  of  old, 
Is  evident ;  and  that  his  mind  expands 
Prodigiously  beyond  its  earthly  mould, 
Educing  strength  and  wonders  manifold 
From  out  the  forms  with  which  his  feeble  hands 
Hold  converse  (though,   perchance,  our  modern 

days, 

With  all  their  marvels,  have  not  yet  surpassed 
The  skill  that  lifted  from  th'  Egyptian  waste 
The  Pyramids  ;  or  led  those  countless  ways, 
Paved  as  with  granite,  from  the  central  seat 
Of  Rome's  great  empire,  to  the  farthest  lands 
That  felt  the  grasping  of  her  iron  hands)  : 
Such  labours  have  their  honour,  as  is  meet ; 
But  how  proceeds  that  inner,  loftier  mind, 
Which  never  is  extinct  among  mankind, 
Howe'er  concealed  ?     How  fares  the  life  whose  birth 
Is  not  from  hence?    The  soul's  entranced  eye, 
Which  sees  the  shadowy  boundaries  of  the  earth 
Touched  with  the  sunlight  of  Eternity, 
Survives  it  yet  ?  or  does  its  radiance  lie 
Quenched  'neath  the  film  of  infidelity  ? 
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What  are  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  of  God, 

Whether  we  seek  her  in  the  thoughts  of  those 

Who  taste  her  fruits,  and  in  her  shade  repose ; 

Or  where  she  makes  her  visible  abode 

In  solemn  temples,  where  the  chastened  air 

Her  influence   breathes,   and   arch   and   column 

wear 

An  aspect  calm,  which  tells  of  realms  serene 
Beyond  this  dying  world's  perturbed  scene  ? 
Surely  in  both  her  comeliness  has  caught 
A  taint  which  threatens  life !     Her  sons  no  more 
Retain  th'  undaunted  look  and  stedfast  thought 
Of  loyalty ;  and  'mid  her  shrines  the  roar 
Of  foes  is  heard,  whose  rashness  has  erased 
Her  tokens,  and  her  carved  work  defaced 
With  axes  and  with  hammers.     Deeds  accursed 
Of  men  in  Error's  freezing  climate  nursed 
So  long,  that  pity  lives  not  in  their  eyes ; 
And  when  the  beauteous  form  is  swept  away, 
Through  which  primeval  faith  was  wont  to  rise, 
No  tear,  no  look  of  pain,  their  souls  betray, 
Though  lifeless  at  their  feet  their  victim  lies  ! 
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But  whence  these  blights  upon  a  plant,  whose 

leaves 

Immortal  are  ?    What  erring  spirit  of  air 
With  art  so  fell  his  work  of  darkness  weaves, 
That  souls  who  best  can  read  the  features  fair 
Of  ancient  Truth  are  most  perplexed,  and  grope 
For  comfort  with  a  mien  which  tells  that  hope 
Is  shivering  in  the  shadows  of  despair  ? 
Would'st  thou  discover  this  ?     That  spirit's  name 
Is  FALSEHOOD  ;  and  an  English  tongue  may  tell 
(What  other  lands  may  not  have  learnt  so  well) 
To  what  his  motions  tend,  and  whence  he  came. 
Far  in  the  depth  of  chaos  is  a  place 
(The  Arch-fiend  knows  it,  and  all  ills  that  Earth 
Has  ever  felt  deduce  from  thence  their  birth) ; 
There,  in  thick  darkness,  from  the  foul  embrace 
Of  Ignorance  and  Pride,  the  monster  sprung. 
Full-fledged  at  once,  he  waited  not  the  flight 
Of  circling  years ;  but,  strong  in  evil,  hung 
Enraptured  o'er  the  death- wound  of  the  world, 
And  smiled  when  man,  entangled  in  the  might 
Of  Satan's  snare,  from  Eden's  bliss  was  hurled : 
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And  ever  since  that  day,  when  spirits  impure 
Move  in  the  wind,  impatient  to  destroy 
Deluded  souls,  he  marks  their  course  with  joy, 
And  lends  his  aid  their  purpose  to  secure. 
When  Isaac  was  beguiled ;  when  Balaam  taught 
Lascivious  Moab  to  put  forth  her  art 
In  Israel's  tents ;  when  rose  the  murderer's  thought 
On  David's  soul,  and  good  Uriah  fought 
In  vain,  while  treachery  guided  to  his  heart 
The  sword  of  Ammon ;  when  thy  lie  was  told, 
Gehazi,  and  the  Prophet's  anger  rolled 
In  thunder  o'er  thee,  withering  as  it  came 
Thy  pilfered  wealth,  and  in  thy  trembling  frame 
Fixing  the  leprous  taint,  as  white  as  snow ; 
When  Judas  left  the  Paschal  feast,  what  time 
The  night  sunk  down  upon  the  sullen  flow 
Of  Cedron,  pondering  in  his  soul  the  crime 
Which  crowned  his  country's  cup  of  guilt  and  woe  : 
In  all  these  scenes,  that  ever-meddling  fiend 
Was  busy,  deepening  every  shade  of  ill. 
And  he  it  is  who  now,  in  darkness  screened, 
Flies  up  and  down  by  every  vale  and  hill, 
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Defacing  beauty,  marring  truth  and  taste, 

And  in  his  malice  filching  from  the  Past 

The.  sceptre,  to  consign  it  to  the  sway 

Of  lisping  folly,  littered  yesterday. 

Hence  clouds  unwonted  all  our  prospects  hide ! 

Schism  is  a  bye- word,  and  on  every  side 

Her  fabrics  in  the  sun  rejoicing  stand ; 

While  from  the  front  of  Heresy  the  brand, 

Inured  of  old,  has  vanished  quite  away ! 

When  these   things   he   surveys,    that   imp  of 

night 

Is  gratified  exceedingly,  and  laughs 
With  keen  exulting  eyes,  like  one  who  quaffs 
Th'  o'erflowing  of  the  vintage.     Such  delight 
As  these  our  days  afford  him,  he  declares 
He  seldom  has  encountered,  since  the  time 
When  Babel's  builders  coveted  the  stars, 
But  fell  defeated  from  that  flight  sublime, 
And  tangled  so  the  delicate  chain  of  speech 
Which  governed  till  that  hour  the  peaceful  nations, 
That  clanging  sea-birds,  bent  on  their  migrations, 
The  din  of  that  decampment  cannot  reach. 
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Ruin  is  joy  to  him ;  and  like  a  light 

Enkindled  from  corruption,  he  receives 

From  all  that  sadly  falls,  or  darkly  grieves, 

A  secret  vigour  and  a  stern  delight : 

And  therefore  is  our  English  soil  to-day 

His  resting-place.     That  power  has  passed  away 

From  holy  men,  to  him  is  very  good ; 

That  cloistral  peace  and  sacred  solitude 

Have  lost  their  honours,  yielding  up  their  place 

To  lawless  rapine  and  contention  rude ; 

This  is  but  as  it  should  be — not  a  trace 

Should  long  survive  of  learning  or  of  grace, 

Could  he  but  have  his  will.     "  And  hark !"  he  cries, 

"  This  English  land  is  pleasant  in  mine  eyes. 

I  know  the  riches  of  this  earthly  ball, 

But  here  I  find  what  far  excels  them  all. 

Let  other  spirits  seek  to  swell  their  store, 

And  labour  in  the  task  from  shore  to  shore, 

My  search  is  finished,  and  I  roam  no  more !" 


HE  THAT  BELIEVETH  SHALL  NOT 
MAKE  HASTE." 


MY  life  is  wasting  like  a  torch 

That  in  the  wind  is  burning ! 
I  see,  I  see  my  native  Church 

To  brighter  paths  returning ; 
But  more  than  this  is  not  for  me  — 
Her  full  release  I  shall  not  see ! 

I  shall  not  see  her  Prelates  break 
The  world's  usurped  dominion ; 

I  shall  not  see  her  Priesthood  wake, 
And  soar  on  vigorous  pinion 

Up  to  the  everlasting  hills, 

Whence  Truth  lets  loose  her  thousand  rills. 

The  Church  of  long- departed  years 
Our  later  age  is  calling, 
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And  many  a  heart  exulting  hears 

The  precious  accents  falling ; 
But  I  shall  die  before  the  sound 
Has  run  the  world's  great  circle  round. 

It  cannot  be — it  cannot  be; 

The  field  is  too  extended 
For  one  poor  life — I  shall  not  see 

The  transformation  splendid, 
When  England's  Church  again  shall 

raise 
Her  head,  as  in  the  ancient  days. 

Yet  why  complain  ?   Enough  to  know 
That,  spite  of  sin  and  scorning, 

The  timid  look  and  modest  glow, 
That  mark  the  rise  of  morning, 

Shall  not  abortive  melt  away, 

But  brighten  into  perfect  day. 

Not  all  unmarked  their  life  goes  down 
Who  toil  in  flesh  and  spirit 
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To  win  for  after-times  a  crown 

Which  they  must  not  inherit : 
The  names  that  we  remember  not, 
Are  they  in  Heaven  alike  forgot  ? 

It  is  no  lot  to  cause  surprise, 

Or  sadness,  or  repining, 
To  pass  at  once  from  mortal  eyes, 

And  vanish  in  the  shining 
Of  that  o'erflowing  light  which  tells 
That  God  within  its  centre  dwells. 

When  foes  their  watch  around  us  keep, 

And  bulwarks  fail,  'tis  pity 
The  poor  good  man  no  thanks  should  reap, 

Whose  wisdom  saves  the  city ; l 
Yet  less  his  fate  deserves  our  sighs 
Than  theirs  who  can  his  worth  despise. 

We  know  that  righteous  acts  are  seeds 
In  earth's  recesses  buried ; 

i  Eccl.  ix.  13-15. 
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And    He    who    counts    His    servants' 

deeds 

Will  not  be  forced  or  hurried, 
But  pays  the  mighty  interest 
Early  or  late,  as  suits  Him  best. 

The  world  were  lost,  if  human  will 

Could  riot  at  its  pleasure ; 
But  Heaven  in  mercy  keeps  it  still 

Within  th'  appointed  measure  : 
The  bad  are  foiled  by  line  and  fence, 

The  good  are  tutored  by  suspense. 

Let  Thy  behests,  O  Lord !  endure ; 

Nor  suffer  our  formation 
Of  projects  rash  and  premature 

To  mar  their  consummation  : 
Establish  Thy  benign  intentions, 
And  save  us  from  our  own  inventions ! 

The  cenobites  of  early  days, 

The  cloistered  maids  and  widows, 
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Shall  yet  again  their  dwellings  raise 
'Mid  English  hills  and  meadows : 
The  Cross  shall  rule  all  earthly  things, 
From  hamlets  to  the  courts  of  kings. 

All  this  shall  be  ;  but  when  or  how 

His  eye  alone  can  gather, 
Who  makes  the  Winter's  rage  to  bow 

Before  the  vernal  weather : 
Enough  that  in  our  time  has  been 
The  dawning  of  so  fair  a  scene. 


MDCCCXLIV. 


ME,  in  my  tender  age,  a  train 
Of  earnest,  half-instructed  men 

From  wisdom  led  astray. 
I  saw  their  zeal,  their  piety ; 
Their  ignorance  I  could  not  see, 

For  I  was  blind  as  they. 

How  see  ?  when,  though  the  skeleton 
Of  light  remained,  the  glorious  sun 

Had  closed  his  radiant  eyes, 
And  every  little  star,  that  long 
Struggled  in  pain  the  clouds  among, 

Had  vanished  from  the  skies. 

But  HE  who,  from  His  throne  of  might, 
Gives  songs  to  cheer  the  darkest  night, 
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Has  sent  His  angels  forth, 
Sages  of  other  stamp  to  raise, 
To  comfort  in  these  latter  days 

The  desolated  earth. 

They,  by  steep  pathways,  taught  my  youth 
To  reach  the  mountain-home  of  Truth ; 

And,  standing  on  that  height, 
They  stilled  the  pantings  of  my  breast, 
And  shewed  me  in  the  glimmering  east 

The  reascent  of  light. 

Not  that  on  other  hearts  alone 

I  leaned  for  strength ;  but  manned  mine  own, 

And,  though  perplexed  and  slow, 
My  feet  with  trembling  caution  placed 
Where  former  steps  the  path  had  traced, 

Hundreds  of  years  ago. 

The  springs  of  mental  health  are  found 
The  purest  on  the  loftiest  ground. 
The  pride  and  high  pretence 
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Of  later  times  have  oftener  brought 
Polish  of  style  than  vigorous  thought, 
And  sound  than  solid  sense. 

We  fall,  because,  elate  with  pride, 
We  wander  from  our  mother's  side, 

And  think  to  walk  alone, 
Nor  know  that  nought  we  teach  can  last 
That  is  not  founded  on  the  past, 

As  on  a  rock  of  stone. 

O  golden  truths !  by  tumult  vain 
Too  long  obscured !     But  now  again 

From  out  the  shade  ye  creep  : 
Hence  Faith's  keen  light  more  cheerly  burns, 
And  fair- haired  Hope,  as  day  returns, 

Is  stirring  in  her  sleep. 

O  Rome,  in  vain  we  learn  to  hate 
Thy  kindred  face  !  and  what  is  that 

Which  still  retains  us  fast  ? 
'Tis  that,  with  all  thy  faults,  thy  hand 
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Has  never  burst  the  sacred  band 
That  binds  thee  to  the  past. 

Thou  hast  not,  with  fanatic  heat, 
Trampled  the  mitre  'neath  thy  feet; 

Nor,  madly  urging  on 
The  people's  suicidal  cry, 
Hast  thou  blasphemed  antiquity, 

As  we  full  oft  have  done. 

Therefore  our  spirits  seek  thee  still ; 
And,  doubt  it  not,  if  we  fulfil, 

Each  in  our  several  sphere, 
Our  Lord's  commands,  we  yet  shall  see. 
Lost  in  that  holy  rivalry, 

Our  conflicts  disappear ! 


OPTIMI  CONSULTORES  MORTUI. 

MY  books  upon  my  shelves  arrayed 

A  goodly  show  maintain ; 
And  as  I  daily  look  at  them, 

They  look  at  me  again. 

"  We  thank  thee,  man  of  God,"  they  say, 

"  For  our  untroubled  bliss ; 
Nor  know  we  in  this  breathing  world 

A  spot  so  still  as  this. 

This  Rectory  is  very  old, 

And,  when  the  wild  winds  range 

Its  passages  and  halls  about, 
It  utters  voices  strange. 

And  Rectors  hoar,  who  long  ago 
Forsook  this  world  of  sin, 
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Do  often  come  these  walls  to  see, 
And  them  that  dwell  therein. 

And  when  they  pass  at  dead  of  night, 

And  let  their  glances  fall 
On  us,  a  light,  as  moonlight  pale, 

Doth  creep  along  the  wall. 

And  oft  they  speak,  and  then  their  words, 

Of  awful  import,  form 
A  sound  as  of  the  moaning  wind 

That  goes  before  the  storm. 

'  Tell  him,'  they  sometimes  say,  '  who  now 

Is  set  to  till  this  ground, 
We  watch  him  in  his  studious  hour, 

And  in  his  active  round. 

No  fervent  prayer  of  his  but  makes 

Sweet  music  in  our  ears ; 
We  share  his  passing  gleams  of  joy, 

And  his  abounding  tears. 
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Oh,  tell  him  that  the  woes  he  sees 
On  England's  Church  descending, 

Shall  darker  wax,  and  darker  still, 
Ere  yet  they  have  an  ending ! 

The  head  is  sick,  the  heart  is  faint ; 

From  those  who  should  direct, 
Down  to  the  meanest  of  the  flock, 

No  part  but  is  infect. 

But  bid  him  not  despair  e'en  now  : 
The  grass  that  faints  for  rain, 

Though  withered  to  the  root,  shall  live 
When  moisture  comes  again. 

Bid  him  not  use  irregular  modes 
To  rise,  for  they  must  fail ; 

In  quietness  and  confidence 

Is  the  strength  that  shall  prevail.' " 


THE  EPISCOPATE. 


["Derriere  1'autel  6toit  la  place  des  Pretres.  C'Stoit  une  voute  en 
berceau,  plus  basse  que  le  reste  de  PSglise,  qui  s'appelloit  Conque, 
comme  etant  en  forme  de  coquille ;  ou  Abside,  &  cause  de  Fare  qui  la 
terminoit  par  devant.  On  appelloit  aussi  ce  fonds  de  1'eglise,  Tri 
bunal,  parceque  dans  les  basiliques  profanes  c' etoit  le  lieu  ou  le 
magistral  etoit  assis,  accompagne  de  ses  officiers.  Aussi  cette  partie 
de  la  basilique  etoit  plus  relevee  que  le  reste:  en  sorte  que  I'eveque 
descendoit  pour  s'approcher  de  1'autel."— Fleury,  Mceurs  des  Chretiens, 
}  xxviii.  p.  117, 12mo  ed.] 


WHO  shall  admonish  those  who  bear 
The  crosier,  or  the  mitre  wear  ? 
In  consecrated  air  they  move, 
Our  common  pathway  far  above ! 
If  ever,  as  they  walk,  their  eyes 
Forget  to  commune  with  the  skies, 
And,  falling,  fix  their  ardent  gaze 
On  follies  of  these  latter  days ; 
If,  when  the  Church  is  pressed  by  foes, 
They  sink  into  secure  repose, 
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Or  spend  their  lofty  strength  in  vain 
For  spurious  praise  or  sordid  gain, 
We  see  the  fault,  but  may  not  dare 
To  breathe  it  to  the  common  air : 
And  when  the  jeering  world  descries 
The  fatal  blot  with  glistening  eyes, 
We,  like  the  Patriarch's  sons  of  old, 
With  sad,  averted  face,  unfold 
Th'  impervious  veil,  reserved  by  Love 
For  those  whom  she  may  not  reprove. 

Yet,  if  the  tongue  of  Love  be  tied, 
Whence  shall  correction  be  supplied  ? 
Where,  when  Affection  stands  aloof, 
Shall  fear  and  sorrow  find  reproof 
For  those,  who,  mindless  that  on  them 
It  rests  fanatic  bursts  to  stem, 
Are  swept  submissive  with  the  tide, 
And  follow,  where  they  ought  to  guide  ? 
Oh,  where,  but  in  the  Creed  sublime 
And  practice  stern  of  ancient  time ! 
The  maid  of  Spenser's  tale  divine 
Read  not  the  fortunes  of  her  line 
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More  clearly  mirrored  on  the  face 
Of  the  magician's  wondrous  glass,1 
Than  we,  when  clouds  the  truth  o'ercast, 
May  see  depicted  in  the  past 
The  conduct  that  becomes  the  men, 
Who  the  fallen  Cross  would  raise  again, 
And  reconstruct  before  the  shrine 
The  shattered  fence  of  discipline. 

A  murmur,  like  the  solemn  roar 
Of  distant  Ocean,  evermore 
Arises  on  attentive  ears, 
From  out  the  abyss  of  vanished  years ; 
And  thus  its  warning  it  conveys 
To  those  who,  in  these  darkened  days, 
Uplift  the  spiritual  sword, 
And  rule  th'  inheritance  of  the  Lord : 
"  Ye  mitred  delegates  of  Heaven, 
To  you  a  twofold  lot  is  given. 
Distinctions  which  derive  their  birth 
Solely  from  fiats  of  this  earth 

1  Faery  Queen,  book  iii.  cantos  2,  3. 
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Should  not,  by  such  as  you,  be  sought, 

Or  shunned,  with  too  intense  a  thought ; 

Let  them  accumulate  or  decay  — 

They  are  but  garlands  of  a  day, 

Fragrant  and  fair,  while  morning  shines, 

But  withering  as  the  day  declines. 

Ambition — let  the  creature  die 

In  the  shadow  of  Eternity ! 

To  serve  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 

To  bow  before  the  temporal  sword, 

To  let  th'  incredulous  nations  see 

An  unenforced  humility 

From  all  your  language  breathing  out, 

And  folding  all  your  steps  about : 

Be  these  your  lowly  virtues — these 

Your  arts  the  World's  vain  mind  to  seize ; 

They  decked  of  old  the  mitred  brow, 

To  these  it  may  descend  een  now. 

Live  thus,  and  quench  with  this  reply 

The  fiery  shafts  of  Calumny, 

When,  in  her  bold,  blaspheming  mood, 

She  scatters  'mid  the  multitude 
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The  falsehood,  that  prelatic  pride 
Is  for  this  narrow  world  too  wide, 
And  would,  if  it  could  sate  its  lust, 
Our  English  freedom  tread  to  dust 
In  its  empurpled  path,  and  beat 
The  throne  itself  beneath  its  feet. 

And  yet — be  faithful  to  your  powers, 
And  know  that  loftier  claim  than  yours, 
Within  your  sacred  sphere,  is  none, 
Not  even  the  monarch's  on  his  throne. 
Seated  on  high,  'mid  holy  things, 
Ye  represent  the  King  of  kings ; 
And  in  your  features  is  descried 
The  very  sinless  Man  who  died 
On  Calvary ;  the  very  God 
Who  took  into  His  dread  abode, 
And  made  immortal  as  the  river 
Of  bliss,  that  round  Him  flows  for  ever, 
This  fleeting,  mortal  flesh  of  ours, 
That  fadeth  like  the  falling  flowers ! 

Hence,  in  that  blessed  Church  of  old, 
Who  ruled  her  movements  manifold, 
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By  sentences  infallible, 

And,  like  her  Lord,  '  did  all  things  well/ 

Your  transcendental  throne  was  raised 

Above  the  crowd,  that  eastward  gazed 

Upon  the  glory  of  your  state, 

Beyond  all  earthly  grandeur  great ; 

Above  the  semicircle  wide 

Of  Priests  enthroned  on  either  side 

(Yea,  like  yourselves,  enthroned — but  less 

In  privilege  and  holiness — 

And  crowned  as  truly,  but  with  rays 

Of  narrower  scope,  and  paler  blaze) ; 

Above  the  Altar's  self.     And  why  ? 

Because  in  you  THE  DEITY 

Is  mirrored ;  and  when  this  we  feel, 

Shadows  o'er  all  the  Temple  steal, 

Dimness  invades  the  burnished  gold, 

Colour  forsakes  the  crimson  fold ; 

Nothing  but  loses  in  esteem, 

Flies  up  in  fear,  and  kicks  the  beam, 

When  ventured  in  the  scale  with  them, 

Who  wear  a  robe  and  diadem 
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Derived  immediately  from  HIM 
Who  rules  the  hosts  of  Seraphim, 
And  Heaven's  eternal  sceptre  sways, 
And  sit  embosomed  in  the  rays, 
Which  from  yon  eastern  oriel  throw 
Their  splendour  on  the  crowd  below !" 

See  then,  O  world,  what  different  things 
Unite  in  these  mysterious  Kings ! 
Reaching  at  once  to  Earth  and  Heaven, 
To  them,  by  right  divine,  'tis  given, 
When  'mid  the  general  crowd  they  go, 
To  bend  the  lowest  of  the  low, 
While,  in  the  Temple- courts,  their  seat 
Has  God's  own  altar  at  its  feet ! 


EUBULUS. 


a/j.(f)6repov, 
fAdvTiv  T'  ayaObv, 
Kal  Sovpl  fj.dpva.ffQa.1. 

PINDAR,  Olymp.  ode  vi. 


How  marvellous  is  the  course  of  earthly  things ! 
A  venturous  priest,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
O'erthrew  the  customs,  not  without  the  stings 
Of  conscience  and  a  world  of  inward  woe. 
And  now  that  crime,  begun  in  doubt  and  fear, 
Falls  day  by  day  unmarked  upon  the  public  ear. 

The  silly  sheep,  who  first  an  opening  spies, 
Surveys  and  ponders  long ;  but  let  him  through, 
With  headlong  speed  and  uninquiring  eyes 
The  Nestors  of  the  flock  his  steps  pursue — 
An  image  apt  of  those  whose  souls  descry, 
Through  narrow  gaps  of  schism,  the  sweets  of  heresy. 
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Heresiarchs !  yours  are  sins  intensely  great ! 
And  yet  'tis  wondrous  true  that  on  the  earth 
Your  acts  a  sort  of  concord  can  create, 
To  which  the  Truth  itself  does  not  give  birth. 
With  claspings  warm  and  smiling  eyes  ye  meet, 
Though  fifteen  hundred  years  lie  mangled  at  your  feet. 

Stab  as  ye  may,  ye  seldom  bare  the  sword. 

And  some  there  are  who  say,  that,  though  your 

laws 

Have  much  defaced  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord, 
They  still  are  aids,  obliquely,  to  His  cause : 
They  may  be ;  but  that  certainly  they  are, 
Seems  more  than  mortal  tongue  has  warrant  to 

declare. 

Th'  original  grant  of  you  no  mention  makes, 
And  therefore  likeliest  'tis  that  ye  are  not 
A  growth  in  which  the  Master  pleasure  takes ; 
But  rather  an  excrescence  and  a  blot, 
Which,  if  it  last  till  then,  the  final  day 
Shall  angrily  disown,  and  judgment  sweep  away. 
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Eubulus  thinks  it  charity  to  say 
Distinctly,  that  religion  is  a  fact, 
And  not  a  speculation.     With  dismay 
He  sees  the  reckless  daring  of  the  act, 
When  men  who  float  upon  the  popular  breath 
Extend  or  cramp  at  will  the  boundaries  of  the 
Faith. 

An  infant,  if  it  break  a  stainless  mirror, 
Will  view  the  glittering  fragments  with  delight ; 
And  so,  with  feeble  minds  who  feed  on  error, 
Each  novel  creed  is  pleasant  to  the  sight. 
Each  change  with  wonder  strikes  the  puny  brain ; 
But  full-proportioned  Truth  it  never  finds  again. 

Eubulus !  thine  is  not  a  name  adored 

By  men  in  power,  or  by  the  common  crowd ! 

Yet,  hadst  thou  lived  of  old,  thou  wouldst  have 

soared 

In  men's  report,  and  heard  the  plaudits  loud 
Of  countless  tongues  compelling  thee  to  wear 
The  mitre's  mingled  weight  of  dignity  and  care. 
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Such  is  not  now  thy  lot,  because  the  time 
Is  not  yet  come  for  such  as  thee  to  rise. 
A  life  less  strict,  a  virtue  less  sublime, 
Had  gained  the  greater  honour  in  our  eyes. 
Flaws  we  require,  which,  like  the  mists  of  even, 
May  soften  to  our  sight  the  statelier  orbs  of  heaven. 

Accomplished  multifariously,  thy  mind 
All  shapes  of  good  is  qualified  to  yield. 
Learning  and  reason  have  their  strength  combined, 
And  showers  of  grace  have  fertilised  the  field. 
Thy  keen  prophetic  eyes  in  council  shine ; 
Yet  who,  in  open  fight,  can  wield  a  sword  like  thine  ? 

From  thee,  then,  let  me  learn  the  precious  rules 
Of  Christian  love,  whose  gentle  touch  declares 
Whate'er,  in  Roman  or  Genevan  schools, 
The  stamp  of  ancient  truth  no  longer  bears ; 
The  gold  attracting  to  a  strict  embrace, 
But  firmly  casting  off  the  refuse  of  the  mass. 


CONFESSION. 


COWL,  cope,  dalmatic,  alb,  apparel,  stole ! 
Sounds  of  a  bygone  age  !     Our  world  has  sworn 
That  never  more  your  witchcraft  shall  control 
Its  freeborn  temper ;  and  the  laugh  of  scorn 
Is  all  we  gather,  when  we  seek  t'  adorn 
Our  puritanic  plainness  with  the  weeds 
By  wiser  men  in  purer  ages  worn. 
On  novel  plans  a  novel  race  proceeds, 
Nor  sees  the  light  that  dwells  in  ancient  thoughts 
and  deeds. 

Yet  is  it  but  thf  unnurtured  multitude 
Who  thus  contemn  us.     Lower  than  this  tide 
Of  loud  accusers  and  opponents  rude, 
In  blessed  peace  the  purer  waters  glide ; 
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And  thence  (increasing  ever)  is  supplied 
A  seed  of  kindly  spirits,  who  discern 
The  snares  that  wait  upon  reforming  pride, 
And,  trembling  at  the  prospect,  gladly  turn 
To  where  the  warning  beacons  in  the  distance 
burn. 

A  zeal  which  never  has  beheld  the  face 
Of  knowledge,  dreams  not  that  her  leaf  is  sere, 
And  the  time  come  her  triumphs  to  erase. 
O  folly  !  vain  as  visions  that  appear 
Before  a  drunkard's  eyes,  to  think  that  here, 
In  this  obstructed  light  and  cumbered  air, 
The  crowd  of  common  mortals  may  draw  near 
The  throne  of  God,  and  live  a  life  of  prayer, 
Without  external  aids,  sweet  sounds  and  symbols 
fair. 

Has  England  yet  a  Priesthood  ?  yea,  she  has  : 
But  barely ;  for  her  Prelates,  sunk  in  ease, 
Have  idly  suffered  from  their  hands  to  pass 
The  sword  of  smiting  and  the  golden  keys. 
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The  Lord's  vicegerents,  sliding  by  degrees 
From  all  their  lofty  claims,  have  basely  sold 
Their  birthright  to  the  world,  and  bowed  their 

knees 

To  gods  of  clay,  till  now  they  fear  to  hold 
The  Councils,  whose  decrees  refreshed  the  Church 
of  old. 

And  is  there  not  a  tribe  of  weary  souls 
Within  this  land,  who  sorely  pine  and  weep, 
Because  no  kind  instructor  backward  rolls 
The  tide  of  desperate  thoughts  which  ceaseless 

sweep 

In  darkness  o'er  them  ?     Cold  misgivings  creep 
'Twixt  Priest  and  people  ;  and,  alike  in  both, 
The  chilled  affections  in  their  channels  sleep. 
Thus  holiness  attains  no  vigorous  growth, 
And  zeal  expires  at  length  in  listlessness  and  sloth. 

But  this  can  never  last ;  our  house  must  fall 
And  perish,  or  our  hearts  again  must  rise 
To  mediaeval  greatness,  and  recall 
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Whate'er  our  times  have  taught  us  to  despise. 
Yea,  men  may  struggle  strongly ;  but  their  eyes 
This  change  must  gaze  on,  though  it  grieve  them 

sore, — 

The  Church  again  propounding  mysteries  ; 
Altars  with  gold  and  jewels  covered  o'er ; 
And  sinners  seeking  peace  in  penance,  as  of  yore. 


CELIBACY. 

FOLLY  is  rapid — Wisdom  slow, 
Whether  she  speak  for  weal  or  woe, 

In  anger  or  in  ruth ; 
Nor  ever,  in  the  purest  cause, 
Allows  the  breath  of  her  applause 

To  shake  the  scales  of  truth. 

Be  sure  that  Gratitude  and  Praise 
Range  not  at  will,  but  pass  their  days 

Within  enclosed  ground, 
And  darkness  overcasts  the  earth 
Whene'er  their  footsteps  venture  forth 

Beyond  th'  allotted  bound. 

Honour  to  marriage  !     Ye  who  dare 
The  smallest  opening  flower  to  tear 
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From  her  unsullied  wreath, 
Your  names  shall  be  to  shame  a  prey, 
And  unlamented  pass  away 

Into  the  dust  of  death. 

Marriage  is  fair  and  undefiled : 

And  the  first  rays  of  light  that  smiled 

On  Eden,  from  above, 
Had  less  of  joy  than  that  first  pair 
Who  interchanged  their  spirits  there, 

In  peace  and  wedded  love. 

Honour  to  marriage  !  all  that  lies 
Hid  in  its  tender  mysteries 

Is  read  by  Him  alone, 
Who  sat  at  Cana's  nuptial-feast, 
And  the  sweet  festal  joys  increased 

With  wonders  of  His  own. 

And  yet,  though  passing  thought  the  worth 
Of  all  that  marriage  gives,  this  earth 
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Has  something  greater  still ; 
Tis  he  who,  strong  in  self-control, 
Retires  into  his  single  soul, 

And  subjugates  his  will. 

I  see  him  pale  and  calm  of  mien ; 
Fasting  and  Prayer  his  guests  have  been, 

And  to  his  face  have  given 
Stillness,  as  of  an  autumn-day, 
Which  calmly  looks  on  the  decay 

Of  life,  in  earth  and  heaven. 

Warrior,  be  bold !  and  thou  ere  long 
Shalt  learn  in  heaven  the  mystic  song 

Which  none  but  they  can  know l 
Who  their  whole  lives  an  offering  make, 
And  suffer,  for  the  Lamb's  dear  sake, 

The  loss  of  all  below ! 

i  See  Rev.  xiv.  3  4. 


THE  WIDOW. 

I  KNEW  a  widow  once,  whose  lord, 

In  prime  of  manhood  lost, 
Left  her,  with  grief,  as  with  a  sword, 

Transfixed,  on  India's  coast. 
Six  orphans  in  that  hour  forlorn 
Were  hers,  and  one  was  yet  unborn. 

Tearless  she  sat  for  many  a  day, 

And  silent  as  the  tomb, 
Till  some  one  said  her  grief  would  slay 

The  babe  within  her  womb  ; 
And  then  a  look — but  God  was  near, 
And  held  her  in  that  hour  of  fear ! 

A  burst  of  anguish  came,  that  mocked 

All  comfort,  all  control, 
And  with  terrific  force  unlocked 

The  flood-gates  of  her  soul. 
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And  no  one  spoke  :  it  seemed  as  vain 
To  guide  that  grief  as  to  restrain. 

But  circling  years  can  balm  bestow 
To  soothe  severest  wounds ; 

The  stream  that  cannot  cease  to  flow 
May  flow  within  its  bounds. 

And  so  it  was  with  her  who  lost 

Her  husband  on  that  distant  coast. 

Her  children  flourished,  all  the  seven 
And  men  were  heard  to  say, 

They  knew  no  children  under  heaven 
So  good  and  fair  as  they ; 

And  then  the  raptures  of  the  blest 

Were  busy  in  the  widow's  breast. 

But  joys  of  earth  are  light  and  vain, 
And  fading  as  the  flower ! 

And,  haply,  time  may  bring  again 
The  stillness  of  that  hour, 

When,  like  a  lifeless  thing  of  stone, 

She  brooded  o'er  her  partner  gone. 
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Years  came  and  went ;  the  children  played 

Before  their  mother's  face, 
And  a  blithe  sound  of  joyance  made 

About  her  dwelling-place. 
They  ne'er  had  known  their  sire  :  their  glee 
Was  a  most  touching  sight  to  see. 

Again  the  fleeting  years  went  round, 
And  stilled  that  household  mirth  : 

One  only  daughter  now  is  found 
Beside  the  widow's  hearth ! 

And  her  six  sons,  who  cheered  her  day 

Of  early  sorrow — where  are  they  ? 

Dispersed  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man, 
From  England's  verdant  shores 

To  where  the  sun  of  Hindostan 
His  lurid  splendour  pours, 

Five  of  the  six  are  gone ;  and  one 

Sleeps  sweetly  now,  his  warfare  done  ! 

Buried  her  fair-haired  soldier  lies 
Beside  the  murmuring  Loire  ! 
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His  soul,  she  says,  is  in  the  skies 

Among  th'  angelic  choir, 
Safe  in  that  everlasting  home 
Where  pain  and  sorrow  cannot  come. 

And  now  what  need  of  words  to  prove 

That,  of  her  sons  bereft, 
The  widow  turns  with  fondest  love 

To  her  who  still  is  left, 
And  hourly  sees  her  husband  rise 
Reflected  in  her  daughter's  eyes  ? 

Ah  !  should  misfortune  strike  or  stain 

Her  solitary  flower, 
Then  will  her  spirit  feel  again 

The  stillness  of  that  hour, 
When,  like  a  lifeless  thing  of  stone, 
She  brooded  o'er  her  partner  gone ! 


SONNETS. 
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HERESY  AND  TRUTH. 


THE  shapes  of  Error  are  as  foam,  that  flies 

Along  the  sandy  margin  of  the  main, 

Unfolding  to  the  sun  a  splendour  vain, 

Which  in  a  moment  is  absorbed  and  dies. 

But  like  the  deep  itself, — whose  waters  rise 

And  fall,  responsive  to  the  light  of  Heaven, 

Whose  strength,  whatever  the  tempests  o'er  it  driven, 

For  ever  in  itself  collected  lies, — 

Is  God's  eternal  Church !     O  foolish  souls, 

Who,  when  that  ocean  at  its  ebb  subsides, 

And  backward  in  its  bed  submissive  rolls, 

Mistrust  the  Power  that  o'er  its  walk  presides  ! 

Lives  there  not  One  above,  whose  hand  controls, 

And  can  recall  at  will,  th'  obedient  tides  ? 
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MISSIONS  AND  SOCIETIES. 


WHERE  is  our  reverence  for  th'  Episcopate  ? 
One  half  the  world  in  heathen  darkness  lies, 
And  we  by  platforms  and  societies 
Would  seek  to  raise  it  from  its  lost  estate ! 
If  floods  of  fluent  speech  could  renovate 
The  moral  wilderness,  and  might  dispense 
With  learning,  patience,  modesty,  and  sense, 
Our  prospect  of  success  were  truly  great. 
But  'tis  not  thus  th'  Almighty's  work  is  done  ; 
The  strength  He  gives  is  noiseless  and  serene. 
Not  at  the  beck  of  many,  but  of  one, 
His  armies  move  through  this  terrestrial  scene. 
A  mitred  monarch  must  preside  alone — 
Societies  but  shake  the  basis  of  his  throne. 
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CONVOCATION. 


A  MARSHY  soil,  pestiferous  and  abhorred, 

May  gender  vapours  which  shall  quench  the  stars 

And  Heresy,  though  born  within  the  bars 

Of  darkness,  where  Apollyon's  shafts  are  stored, 

Climbs  up  from  thence,  and  dims  upon  the  sword 

Of  Truth  itself  the  sacred  characters 

Which  make  it  what  it  is ! — yea,  fiercely  rears 

Her  crest  before  the  Pontiffs  of  the  Lord, 

And  spits  her  venom  on  them  !     Yet  declare, 

When  these  declensions  fill  the  land  with  fears, 

What  arm  to  brand  the  criminals  may  dare  ? 

No  power  on  earth  may  try  them  but  their  peers. 

Oh,  when  shall  such  tribunal  clear  the  air  ? 

When  shall  it  once  return,  ye  circling  years  ? 
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SOLITUDE. 


WE  would  not  live  alone — and  yet  we  find 
That  when  on  others'  hearts  we  fain  would  rest, 
And  all  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  breast, 
Our  aim  is  ever  frustrated.     The  mind 
Is  like  the  stars,  which  have  their  seats  denned 
In  heaven,  and  turn  on  man  their  faces  pale 
Benignly,  but  are  not  allowed  t'  unveil 
Their  mysteries  beyond  a  point  assigned. 
What  then  remains,  but  that  we  wait  the  hour 
When  these  our  mortal  fetters  shall  be  riven  ? 
Convinced  meanwhile  that  all  the  light  and  power 
And  grandeur,  that  to  dying  men  is  given, 
Is  but  a  dawning,  an  imperfect  flower, 
Requiring  for  its  bloom  th'  untainted  air  of  heaven. 


TO  AN  INFANT. 


BLOOMING  and  fearless  infant !  tell  me  why 
Thy  ruddy  dimpled  cheek  and  golden  hair 
Recall  the  leaves,  that,  in  the  tranquil  air 
Of  autumn,  gently  falling,  fade  and  die  ? 
Is  this  the  cause  ? — That  in  a  poet's  eye, 
How  bright  soe'er  at  times,  a  shade  of  sadness 
Doth  evermore  correct  the  burst  of  gladness  ? 
Or  is  it  that  thine  Angel,  gliding  by, 
Shadows  thy  buoyant  beauty  with  his  wings, 
And  thus  a  pensive  feeling  wakes  in  me  ? 
Whate'er  it  prove,  I  know  that  none  who  see 
Aright  this  passing  show  of  earthly  things 
Will  marvel  that  the  heart  should  find  the  springs 
Of  serious  thought  in  smiling  babes  like  thee  ! 


THOUGHTS 


€&e  apostles'  CrecD. 


of  tlje  €mtl. 


1.  I  believe  in  God. 

2.  The  Father  Almighty. 

3.  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 

4.  And  hi  Jesus  Christ. 

5.  His  only  Son. 

6.  Our  Lord. 

7.  Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

8.  Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

9.  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate. 

10.  Was  crucified. 

11.  Dead. 

12.  And  buried. 

13.  He  descended  into  hell. 

14.  The  third  day  He  rose  again  from  the  dead. 

15.  He  ascended  into  heaven. 

16.  And  sitteth  at  the  right  hand   of  God   the   Father 

Almighty. 

17.  From  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 

dead. 

18.  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

19.  The  Holy  Catholic  Church. 

20.  The  Communion  of  Saints. 

21.  The  Forgiveness  of  Sins. 

22.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body. 

23.  And  the  Life  everlasting. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


HADST  thou,  my  Country,  levelled  in  thy  hate 
Of  Rome  one  tittle  of  thy  glorious  Creeds, 
Of  thy  destruction  thou  hadst  sown  the  seeds  ! 
But,  having  these  and  thine  Episcopate, 
Thou  dost  retain  what,  in  thy  fallen  estate, 
May  save  thee,  and,  albeit  with  fear  and  pain, 
Give  thee  thine  old  majestic  looks  again. 
Alas,  thy  sins  have  countless  been  and  great ! 
But,  since  our  eyes  can  still  detect  in  thee 
Thus  much  that  savours  of  the  days  of  old, 
Sweet  Hope  revives,  and  will  not  quenched  be  ! 
Though  placed  'mid  altars  long  extinct  and  cold, 
She  sees  thy  sons  returning  to  the  fold, 
And  on  thy  front  a  crown  of  spotless  purity. 
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ARTICLE  I. 


WHEN  launched  upon  that  ocean  without  bound, 
The  thought  of  God,  thine  inmost  spirit  stands 
Amazed,  and  lets  fall,  with  trembling  hands, 
Her  venturous  line  into  the  dread  profound  — 
Pray  that  such  lowly  feelings  may  abound 
And  grow  within  thee ;  and  pursue  no  gifts 
Of  person  or  estate,  or  aught  that  lifts 
The  soul  to  pride  ;  but  daily  be  thou  found 
Acquainted  more  with  God's  immensity, 
And  occupied  in  striving  to  conceive 
How  creatures,  steeped  so  far  in  misery, 
And  fallen  from  goodness,  ever  could  receive 
An  image  of  the  form  of  the  Most  High, 
Or  ever  were  permitted  to  believe. 
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ARTICLE  II. 


WONDROUS  conjunction  of  extremes  !     The  same 
Incomprehensible  God,  who  dwells  on  high 
Within  the  shadows  of  eternity, 
Which  neither  man,  encumbered  with  the  shame 
Of  sin,  nor  angels,  of  ethereal  frame, 
Can  pierce, — HE  on  the  frontlet  of  His  crown 
Inscribes  the  title  "  Father,"  and  looks  down 
From  heaven,  rejoicing  in  that  tender  name ! — 
Father ! — That  sound  extends  beyond  the  birth 
Of  all  created  things — and  stoops  again 
Even  to  the  weakest  of  the  forms  of  earth, 
At  once  recalling,  as  it  strikes  our  ears, 
Th'  eternal  Son,  and  orphans,  not  in  vain 
Presenting  before  God  their  weakness  and  their  tears  ! 
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ARTICLE  III. 


YEA,  Thou  didst  make,  O  Lord,  this  glorious  dome 
Above  us,  with  its  lamps  of  living  light 
Let  down  to  portion  out  the  day  and  night ; 
And  Thou  for  man  hast  spread  this  verdant  home 
Of  earth,  in  which,  where'er  his  glances  roam, 
He  finds  Thee  present  with  Thy  soothing  voice, 
Even  in  affliction  bidding  him  rejoice  ! 
Instruct  us,  Father,  on  whose  souls  have  come 
The  gifts  baptismal,  to  remember  well 
The  mysteries  of  grace  that  in  us  dwell ! 
That  new  creation,  fairer  than  the  frame 
Of  this  external,  teach  us  to  retain, 
Lest,  when  the  world  expires,  in  utter  shame 
We  sink,  and  never  wear  our  robes  of  light  again ! 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


KINGS  of  the  earth  !  have  ye  surveyed  the  cave 

Of  Bethlehem,  and,  humbly  laying  down 

The  giddy  thoughts  that  wait  upon  a  crown, 

Have  ye  considered  Him  Who  came  to  save 

On  equal  terms  the  monarch  and  the  slave  — 

Emptied  of  all  His  glory,  far  from  bliss, 

And  yet  anointed  P1     Is  there  not  in  this 

A  warning,  which  from  kings  themselves  may  crave 

Attentive  notice  ?     Calls  it  not  on  those 

Who  bear  the  balance  and  the  temporal  sword 

To  stoop  at  Wisdom's  threshold,  like  their  Lord  ? 

High  place  is  theirs ;  but  their  Instructress  knows 

Few  differences,  and  tutors  in  her  school 

Alike  anointed  kings  and  those  o'er  whom  they  rule. 


1  Alluding  to  the  adorable  names  "  Jesus,"  a  saviour ;  "  Christ," 
anointed. 
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ARTICLE  V. 


LANGUAGE  !  what  art  thou  when  thy  strength  is 

tried 

In  grasping  heavenly  truths  ?     A  steed  outspent, 
A  meteor  fading  in  the  element, 
A  shaft  that  from  its  purpose  wanders  wide  ; 
All  things  that  in  performance  fail,  and  hide 
Their  heads  in  weakness,  are  allied  to  thee 
And  yet  th'  Almighty  sends  thee  forth  to  be 
His  herald  to  the  nations,  and  a  guide 
To  mysteries  which  angels  cannot  probe. 
Therefore,  although  we  know  thee  weak,  we  lean 
In  faith  upon  thee,  and  that  only  Son, 
Of  Whom  thou  speak' st  in  parables,  is  seen 
By  us,  as  if  we  touched  Him  on  His  throne, 
Though  we  but  reach  perchance  the  shadows  of  His 

robe. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


UNBOUNDED  freedom  is  a  flight  too  grand 

For  mortals.     From  th'  archangel  to  the  shapes 

Of  meanest  creatures,  none  the  doom  escapes 

Of  endless  vassalage.     One  only  Hand, 

From  everlasting  unconfined  by  band 

Or  limit,  rules,  in  majesty  serene, 

The  world !     And  thus  this  universal  scene 

Of  being  is  a  household  nicely  planned, 

A  perfect  monarchy ;  and  when  we  gaze 

On  power,  we  look  upon  a  pyramid 

Whose  summit  in  eternity  is  hid, 

While  to  the  lowest  rounds  of  breathing  life 

Its  base  descends.     O  Christian,  flee  the  strife 

Of  freedom,  and  in  serving  pass  thy  days ! 
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ARTICLE  VII. 


PORTIONS  there  are  of  our  most  holy  faith 
More  holy  than  the  rest ;  and  when  the  speech 
Of  individual  men  those  heights  would  reach, 
It  falters  in  the  ascent,  and  finds  no  breath. 
The  Church,  indeed,  such  wonders  uttereth 
Because  it  is  collective,  and  because 
Its  conduct  moves  by  supernatural  laws, 
Supremely  privileged  by  Him,  Whose  death 
Was  as  the  opening  of  a  seal  in  Heaven, 
And  showered  upon  His  infant  Church,  like  stars, 
At  once  the  marvellous  thoughts  of  heavenly  things 
And  words  to  clothe  them  in.     Curb,  then,  thy 

wings, 

My  soul,  assured  that  he  who  singly  dares 
Those  giddy  paths  must  fall,  and  may  not  be  forgiven ! 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 


MAN  is  a  mariner  on  the  sea  of  days  ! 
And  saints  of  other  times  are  seen  outspread, 
Like  night's  unclouded  orbs,  above  his  head. 
But  when  in  rapture  on  those  orbs  we  gaze, 
The  star  that  from  its  throne  its  front  displays 
In  most  unsullied  splendour,  speaks  of  thee, 
Mother  of  God !  and  in  its  light  we  see 
Thy  beauty  linked  with  an  eternal  praise. 
Thy  soul  and  flesh  mysteriously  drew  near 
The  Fountain  of  all  Being,  when  thy  Lord 
Within  thy  virgin  womb  in  weakness  lay. 
Hence  art  thou  blessed  and  all  but  adored ! 
Alas,  that  we  should  fail,  through  morbid  fear, 
Our  debt  of  love  and  reverence  to  pay ! 
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ARTICLE  IX. 


"  THE  tyrants  of  the  earth  could  have  no  power 
Against  us,  were  't  not  given  them  from  above." 
Therefore,  with  Him  on  whose  meek  head  the  Dove 
Descended,  let  us  hail  the  pitiless  hour 
Of  persecution,  as  we  bless  the  shower 
That  floods  the  ridges  of  a  thirsty  land. 
The  worst  of  kings  are  holy ;  and  the  band 
That  clasps  their  brows,  howe'er  those  brows  may 

lower, 

Has  graven  on  its  front  th'  Eternal  Name. 
Surely  th'  aspiring  souls  who  deem  it  shame 
Such  thoughts  to  welcome,  know  not  Him  whose 

eyes 

A  blood-stained  Csesar's  attributes  divine 
In  Pilate's  godless  acts  could  recognise, — 
So  dark  an  image  on  so  base  a  coin ! 
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ARTICLE  X. 


WEEP'ST  thou  because  thy  projects  fail?     Be  sure 
That,  while  we  live  within  these  bounds  of  time, 
We  may  not  frame  a  vision  so  sublime 
As  unalloyed  success.     If  aught  endure 
Of  all  we  purpose  in  this  clime  impure 
Of  earth,  it  is  a  largess  richly  given 
And  running  over.     Note  the  work  of  Heaven, 
And  this  perchance  thy  discontent  shall  cure : 
The  sun  was  darkened  when  thy  Saviour  died, 
The  graves  were  opened  — yet  what  fruit  abides 
Of  His  mysterious  wounds  and  awful  pains  ? 
The  very  symbol  of  The  Crucified 
Is  grown  suspect,  and  self-indulgence  stains 
The  lips  on  which  His  name  familiarly  resides. 
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ARTICLE  XL 


LORD  !  when  Thy  blessed  limbs  unburied  lay 
Fresh  from  the  wounds  a  thankless  world  had  given, 
And  from  Thy  lips,  which  shed  the  balm  of  heaven 
On  suffering  souls,  the  breath  had  passed  away, 
Ne'er  did  the  countenance  of  Death  display 
A  look  so  withering,  so  profound  a  gloom. 
The  spices  and  the  unviolated  tomb 
Thy  servants  gave  Thee  in  that  darksome  day 
Bespake  their  love ;  but  in  that  love  the  flame 
Of  faith  turned  pale  and  was  extinguished  !  Round 
Th'  Arimathsean  walls  and  the  retreat 
Of  Bethany,  despondence  and  defeat 
Walked  unrebuked,  as  on  unhallowed  ground, 
And  coward  whisperings  rose  of  doubt  and  fear  and 
shame. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 


"  HAVE  I  so  long  instructed  thee,  and  yet 

Hast  thou  not  known  Me,  Philip  ?     To  have  been 

Admitted  to  My  presence  is  to  have  seen 

The  Father."     How,  although  the  seal  was  set 

Upon  his  tomb,  could  they  who  heard  forget 

Words  of  such  import  ?     Let  us  not  refuse 

The  lesson  thence  derivable,  nor  lose 

Our  flower  of  life  in  tears  and  fond  regret. 

A  Church  in  fetters,  and  whose  altars  yield 

No  voice  of  power  to  warn  the  multitude 

From  schism, — what  is  it  but  a  gravestone  sealed  ? 

Yet,  rest  we  but  in  faith  upon  His  words 

Whose  form  could  rise  through  stone  and  hostile 

swords, 
We  still  shall  see  the  faith  of  happier  days  renewed. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 


As  from  a  cliff,  whose  base  the  surges  beat, 
We  watch  some  mighty  sea-bird,  far  beneath, 
Winging  his  way  among  the  mists  that  wreath 
Their  silvery  folds  around  the  mountain's  feet ; 
So  marks  my  soul  yon  lonely  Spirit  fleet 
From  earth,  and  enter  that  serene  abode 
Where  all  the  souls  that  have  returned  to  God 
In  peace,  beyond  the  reach  of  suffering,  meet. 
Death's  gathered  clouds  remove  from  human  eyes 
That  happy  region ;  but  since  He,  the  Friend 
And  Light  of  men,  has  deigned  therein  to  dwell, 
No  clouds  from  faith  its  inmates  can  conceal. 
For  us,  we  cannot  doubt,  their  prayers  ascend, 
And  in  our  joys  and  griefs  they  mix  and  sympathise. 
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ARTICLE  XIV. 


NOT  slow  His  coming,  nor  His  promise  slack 
In  its  fulfilment !     For  when  men  supposed 
His  frustrate  life  in  dim  defeat  had  closed, 
Swift  as  the  lightning,  which  divides  the  rack 
Of  heaven,  and  makes  itself  a  vivid  track 
Amid  the  darkness,  He  was  seen  again ! 
Take  note,  O  world,  the  stone  was  sealed  in  vain  ! 
The  bright  commissioned  angel  rolled  it  back 
And  sat  upon  it.     Learn,  then,  to  mistrust 
Both  force  and  cunning,  and  be  sure  that  all 
Thy  myriad  legions,  mustered  for  the  fall 
Of  His  devoted  ones,  shall  turn  to  dust 
Beneath  His  chariot- wheels.     A  little  hour 
In  weakness  He  may  sleep;  but  He  shall  wake  in 
power  I 
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ARTICLE  XV. 


A  LOCAL  Heaven  and  limitary  chains 
For  aught  above  the  creature  reason  spurns. 
Yet  not  the  less  believing  Meekness  turns 
To  where  her  Lord,  victorious  o'er  the  pains 
Of  death,  and  vanishing  from  earth,  regains 
The  glory  which  He  had  at  God's  right  hand 
Before  the  world  was  made  ;  content  to  stand 
On  lowly  ground,  she  thankfully  retains 
Such  light  as  Heaven  upon  her  need  bestows. 
She  doubts  not  but  that  yonder  clouds  have  borne 
Messiah's  radiant  footsteps ;  and  she  knows 
That,  when  his  trump  of  doom  th'  archangel  blows, 
He  shall  return,  to  bid  the  wicked  mourn, 
And  bless  His  widowed  Church  with  permanent 
repose. 
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ARTICLE  XVI. 


MONARCHS  have  been,  whose  pride  it  was  to  raise 
The  Church  of  God,  and  load  the  mitred  brows 
With  honour ;  but  this  mortal  state  allows 
Few  such,  and  Power  more  commonly  betrays 
A  baser  nature,  robbing  of  its  praise 
The  altar,  and  encroaching  on  the  laws 
Of  ghostly  rule,  till  Truth  itself  withdraws, — 
The  flower  declining  as  its  fence  decays. 
Meanwhile,  at  God's  right  hand,  the  King  of  kings, 
To  whom  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  given, 
Repairs  the  wrongs  of  ignorance,  and  brings 
To  nought  th'  oppressor's  dark  imaginings. 
Wait  but  the  end,  and  clouds  which  blot  from 

heaven 
The  sun,  shall  sleep  at  eve  beneath  his  mighty  wings  ! 
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ARTICLE  XVII. 


THERE  is  a  lamp  that  never  can  go  out ; 
There  is  a  day  that  must  at  length  arrive ; 
The  Church  of  God  has  never  ceased  to  live, 
And  its  existence  is  a  proof  that  doubt 
And  arrogance  and  scorn,  which  hang  about 
The  lips  of  this  world's  wisdom  when  it  eyes 
The  signs  of  Christ's  appearing,  take  their  rise 
In  blindness,  which  infects  the  common  rout, 
Whose  minds  have  been  misled  by  self  and  sin. 
Certes  not  common  in  their  own  esteem 
Are  they  who  thus  are  hoodwinked ;  but  within 
The  citadel  of  reason,  as  they  deem, 
Exalted  dwell.     O  sage  emprise !  to  brand 
With  folly  prescient  souls  who  feel  their  Judge  at 
hand ! 
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ARTICLE  XVIII. 

THE  crowd  in  God  distinguish  three  degrees, 
The  last  the  lowest.     Therefore  at  Thy  feet, 
O  mighty  God  !  Creator !  Paraclete ! 
Essential  Truth,  whose  awful  agents  seize 
The  plotters  of  this  world,  and  sift  with  ease 
Their  hearts,  though  Satan  fill  them  I1     Glorious 

Lord 

Of  angels  and  their  armies,  at  whose  word 
The  nations  move  obediently,  as  trees 
Incline  their  heads  before  the  rushing  wind ! 
Light  of  the  Prophets,  who,  like  fiery  swords, 
Resistless  were  to  succour  or  to  slay ! 
All  names  that  speak  Thy  Godhead,  day  by  day, 
For  sacrifice  we  gather,  and  with  cords 
The  peerless  offering  to  Thine  altar  bind ! 

1  See  Acts  v.  init. 
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ARTICLE  XIX. 

"  O  MIGHTY  man  of  valour,  hath  thy  spear 
No  victims,  that  it  hangeth  by  the  wall  ? 
Thy  war-horse  standeth  idle  in  the  stall, 
Whose  course  of  old  was  swifter  than  the  fear 
That  fled  before  him.     Is  no  foeman  near, 
On  whom  his  fiery  spirit  may  be  tried  ?" 
Thus  did  I  question,  and  a  voice  replied 
In  sorrow,  "  Never  in  then*  fell  career 
Were  foes  more  frequent,  never  came  their  bands 
In  darker  masses  round  our  banners  rolled  : 
But,  ah,  the  fire  that  warmed  our  tents  is  cold ! 
Domestic  treason  ties  these  mailed  hands, 
And  discord  shames  us !     Therefore  idle  stands 
My  war-horse,  and  my  spear  forgets  the  days  of 
old !" 
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ARTICLE  XX. 


SEEST  thou  this  vast  of  air  that  clips  us  round  ? 
From  earth  to  heaven  its  fluid  fields  extend, 
In  which  unnumbered  creatures  mount,  descend, 
Disport,  and  roam  at  large,  and  many  a  sound 
Of  thunder,  rolling  through  the  dome  profound 
Of  ether,  or  from  earth  ascending,  cleaves 
The  subtile  element,  which  toils  and  heaves, 
Intensely  troubled — but  reveals  no  wound ! 
Inviolate  ever  are  its  azure  tides ! 
Learn  hence  t'  esteem  the  barrier  that  divides 
The  saints  in  shadow  from  the  saints  in  light ! 
Their  union  is  a  bond  that  lasts  for  ever. 
Death,  to  dissolve  it,  puts  forth  all  his  might ; 
But  Paradise  and  Earth  he  cannot  sever ! 
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ARTICLE  XXI. 


DANGERS  are  all  around  us !     If  the  sun 

Of  favour  shine  upon  us,  we  abuse 

Our  triumph,  and  in  ease  our  talents  lose ; 

Or  if  our  sky  be  lowering,  and  we  shun 

That  error,  by  despair  we  are  undone  ; 

For  light  and  comfort  like  the  blind  we  grope, 

And  woo  Distraction  by  the  grave  of  Hope. 

O  Lord,  to  Thee  from  both  extremes  I  run  ! 

Teach  us,  should  wrath  for  deadly  sins  descend, 

To  lull  by  penance-pains  the  thunder's  roar, 

And  walk  Thou  with  us  in  that  awful  night ! 

Or,  should  we  keep  our  garments,  and  a  light 

Shine  on  us  in  our  prison,  may  we  soar 

On  wings  of  trembling  gladness  to  the  end ! 
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ARTICLE  XXII. 

WHEN  life  in  some  blest  saint  has  spent  its  sand, 
And  into  Paradise  his  spirit  wends, 
While  downward  to  the  dust  the  flesh  descends, 
In  keen  and  bracing  air  I  seem  to  stand 
Upon  the  ridges  of  a  mountain  land, 
And  see  two  angels  in  the  lower  ground 
Advancing,  for  a  distant  country  bound. 
Their  paths,  diverging,  part  on  either  hand ; 
But  clouds  are  moving  in  the  vernal  skies, 
And  one  in  light,  and  one  in  shadow  lies. 
The  pilgrims  pass  along  in  urgent  haste. 
Contrasted  fates  befall  them  by  the  way, 
But  at  their  journey's  end  they  meet,  and  smile  at 
last! 
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ARTICLE  XXIII. 

I  KNOW  it  must  be  thus — Life's  fitful  day 
Will  issue  in  a  glory  wide  outspread 
As  sunlight  on  the  waves.     To  call  us  dead, 
When,  from  these  fragile  tenements  of  clay, 
On  disencumbered  wings,  we  burst  away, 
Is  coward  language,  with  deception  rife. 
To  live  for  earth  and  sense  is  not  our  life, 
But  in  the  paths  of  Paradise  to  stray, 
Still  growing  to  perfection !     Yet  how  weak 
Are  all  our  steps  toward  that  blissful  clime ! 
If  holy  thoughts  within  us  rise,  they  die, 
Nipped  in  these  brief  and  wintry  hours  of  time  ; 
Of  heavenly  joys  as  in  a  dream  we  speak, 
And  grasp  with  trembling  hands  the  fixed  Eternity. 
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